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Lhe Shape of Things 

IF YOU PRETEND A STRIKE ISN'T THERE, WILL that leaves a government slightly more youthful, ad- 


it Zo away? For seventeen wecks now—115 days, as 
this issue appears—40,000 C. I. O. shipworkers have 
against three major 


Bethlehem 


bcen conducting a “work stoppage” 
ipbuilding corporations 
Steel. Yet one 


event from the American press. For reasons not alto- 


headed up by 


would hardly be able to 


learn of the 
gether clear, but apparently as a courtesy to the pro- 
curement agencies of the Navy Department and _ th« 
news black- 


out has been dropped over the nation’s biggest current 


faritime Commission, an almost complete 


strike, Almost complete, but not quite: in full-pag 


aavertisements, Bethlehem has informed the public that 
s — workers are paid too much. What of the union 

iaim that it was forced into the stoppage by the in- 
and delfberate maneuvers of 


the claim that Bethlehem, as 


transigence, arrogance, 

anagement? What of 
long ago as the Congressional elections, saw an oppor- 
tunity to break a union under the statutes which a reac- 

onary Congress was certain to provide? What of the 
claim that the corporations have boycotted all meetings, 
since June, of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Commitice 
—a tripartite board of union, management, and gov- 
ernment representatives, set up by the government dur- 
ing the war and still in being for the duration of the 
national emergency? And the claim that, in so doing, 
the employers have abrogated a contract with the gov- 
ernment? These are all valid questions, but they are to 
be found only in the strike bulletins of the Industrial 
Union of Marine Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, and in the union’s letters to President Truman 
—all, as yet, unanswered. We shall try to dig deeper 
into these questions in a full report on the strike in an 
eatly issue. Meanwhile, we wish to call the attention of 
readers to the fact that the strike is a reality and a bitter 
one, complete with company scabs and hostile police. 
Seventeen weeks is a long time, and winter is just 


and 


around the corner. 
+ 

THE HERALDED OVERHAULING OF THE 
British Cabinet has come and gone, with political con- 
sequences hardly visible to the naked eye. The New York 
Times editorially professes to see in the shift another 
instance of revolution devouring its children, but this 
seems an unnecessarily Jurid way to describe a shake-up 


munistratively stronger, and politically exactly where it 


In a sense, some of the cleven veterans who were 


was 
hk -Uing tneir portfolt Ss only 


f the Labor Party an 


dropped or demoted were 
in order to give the younger men 

for seasoning. The one shift of conseque nce 
of Emanuel Shinwell from the Fuel and 


4 ‘ sl ] 
Ministry, and, left-winger 


opps rtunity 
Was the ousting 
Power 

} f 


. ‘ a = . 
cevouring of this Chiid of the reve 


though he is, 
lution consisted merel 

in transferring him to the non-Cabinet post of Secretary 
of State for War. Am«¢ stars in the Labor 
* Hugh Gaitskill, 
Mr. Shinwell; James Harold 


ng the rising 


if economi 


galaxy are fessor « 
succeeds the peppery 
who, at th: 
Trade and right-hand man to Sir Statford 


Wilson, rty-one, steps imas president of the 
Board of 
Cripps, the newly installed and extremely powerful 
George R. Strau 
Supply. Bev 


firmly fixed in 


Minister for Economic Affairs; and 
succeeding John Wilmot as Minister of 
Strachey remain 


emains 


Morrison, Bevan, and 
and the Labor Party 
The Tories, in convention 


seen fit to indorse the nationalization achieved to date, 


their posts, firmly fixed in 
assembled, 


the saddle. 


and even the Wall Street Journal's London corresp yndent 
difficulties have not 


‘ —— }, a+ 
In fact, that 


advises his readers that Britain's 
been “due 
paper begins to suspect that, 


} P ee } 
the British once more show signs of ‘muddling 


, 


to the policy of nationalization. 
revolution or no re 
ieiinns 
through.” 

~ 
EAST-WEST TRADE IN EUROPE IS BOUND TO 
in the opinion of William L. Clayton, Under 


State for Economic Affairs, who has just 


increase, 
Secretary of 
returned from a trip to the Continent. 
terview, 
Cominter 
no insurmountable trade 


Clayton said that while the revival of 


} 
Mmioh*+ areenen + ~ ‘ 4s . 
nm genr aeepen ; ; Uiv isi 


Ly . ‘ 9 . wad 
as there Was peace. He insisted he did not want t ne 
4 
drawn into any sort of political discussion, but as 
economist felt obliged to point out that once a normal 


rate of production is reached, commercial relations be- 
tween the East and West are inevitable since their ec 

1e< e lareely comalementan < lautan’c “9 PY 
omiecs are iargeiy compiemenmnar “yVtONn § COTTLTM - 


sense appraisal may help to restore the American sense 


of perspective. Even as commentators were predicting a: 
e rst sni pload of Rus ian 


irreparable split in Europe, th 
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tw at arrived in an English port and Anglo-Russiag < nece 
trade negotiations were about to be renew<d. Across the stateme 
- IN THIS ISSUE - Channel, the French, who already have a pact w He sai 
‘ALS Poland, are negotiating agreements with several cou $ an 
pe of r3 395 tries in the Soviet sphere of influence. Holland ha; vv 
; : ir : oe as opened trade talks with Yugoslavia. And there are reports — 
; ) of an impending French-Russian wheat deal. Whether on. 
Ls the Marshall or the Stalin zone, governments are too ic a 
a . TF toga Gordon o~ concerned about the needs of their people this winte; Hi 
s and Their Meths bs lase-Pesl Sate to allow political obstacles to check the norma! flow Ya 
by 2 aa oe ir ae a te goods. Increased trade between East and West \ ntervie 
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Hi ward Sci nfeld fo 407 American taxpayers, who will have to shoulder the fore 
~nasee are at wy <tc sell ey burden of the Marshall plan. — 
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fan a ie Wie tha Attlee. Sin. lie The quality is all the more striking in view of their ia- xi , 
Spring of 1945. A Poem by Stephen Spender 414 difference to injustices suffered ,by those second-class ends 
a po _ be me Fs tl Americans who do not sit ia Congress. At the mome: m= 
hy Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr A17 the two Representatives are at white heat because their 
Arritse-Gerde Oy Newon Arvin , cm names are included in a special security file of the Ci SUSPEl 


The Big Muddy and MVA by Ernest Kirschten 419 : _ sh aeapeeh 
421 Service Commission, a list of uninvestigated but possi’y!y more in 
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lobe K. Paivbank ei subversive individuals who might some day apply for now hai 

Old Dramas. New Versions government jobs. Like victims of their own House Un- final iss 
by r rife a porte ' 423 American Affairs Committee, these gentlemen complain of havir 

Vers hronicle by Randall Jarrel 424 Mi ‘ naa ; " : : 

Deome be feseeh Wood Keratch 425 of ‘Gestapo tactics’’ and the technique of the “smea: soaring 


Records by B. H. Hagein 427 We share their resentment. This sort of compilation, means, 
LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 123 based on hearsay and unchecked evidence, has no place § Progres. 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE No. 233 in the files of a government agency—or in the files | Yet we 
wisanad hcnooists me Congressional committee. Had Messrs. Hofiman might h 
Busbey asked that the entire file be destroyed, we th to paren 
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Furot Editor Literary Editor ; : 
5 Atveses del Vavo Siannnans Oiarduall good cause. Instead, they demanded only that Congr is simpl 
J. ALY zdci va i rgaret i: rsnail ) ) 

Associate Editor: Robert Bendiner sional names be removed. The commission, fearing : Victor B 


Bienes 1 Rdvtar ith ect i ° ae . , ° . 
Financial Editor: Keith Hutchison its appropriations, abjectly agreed, refusing only to crumble: 
r T ! uM " I ri i ) | 5 / 

Drama: Joseph Wood Kr Mastc; B. H. Haggia P “eee ‘ . ‘ rye 
. Seek Contibatnes the Congr ssmen go througa the files themselves. I's surprisin 
J. King Gordon, Reinhold Niebuhr, Carey McWilliams subservience does the country no favor and mere’) 1909 shc 

Aylmer Vallan e, Max i i) stewart, Ralph Bates > " 5 - ee 1 ss 

encourages these two little men in the belief that Con partial n 


Assistant Edttor Copy Editor Research Editor 


Jerry Tallmer Gladys Whiteside Doris W. Tanz gressmen are a race apart. political 
Asststant Literary Editor: Caroline Whiting % ereat res 


! as attempte: 
ublisher: Fred circhwe '. “ - — - — ed | 
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Susi Manager go Van Arx yo Ipt % 
Adeenisian Manence: Willie B. Baowe lanterns must have thought they had come to the end Brother 

UT ses sriatece Lithia Shy 74 i + hea +h ar ; te rt r <t 

Nation Associates: Liftie Shultz a trail the other day ee, 7 interviewed Ru lowed ar 

ee ——— r - ° id — >} om +e, i e 

Vambery, Hungary’s new minister to this country. os waite 


The Nation, published weekly and copyrighted, 1947, In the U.S. A. ae —_ ip] ti al f lyi: 
; 7} instead of resorting to the old diplomatic device of lying common 





by The Nation Associates, Inc., 20 Vesey St.. New York 7, N. Y. 
ntered as second-class matter, D uber 13, 1879, at the Post Office ° r 4 
. - © cate the a March $, 1879, Advertising abroad for his country, Ambassador V ambery took the La F 


of New York, N . i 
er yivigs aes eaey simple and refreshing tack of saying exactly what for thirty 
Ne Ee a lanunel gemege per purr: fersign ook Canadien $n. thought about the present plight of Hungary—about t= | ang dece 
ee Le tke can to ak camo degree of influence exercised upon its government apreemen 
pre dee net tients Che Mlethan te toteeeh te: Dict tthe Soviet Russia, about the percentage of purity in the rec: t  isclationi 
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» Periodical Literat . Book Review Digest, Index to Labor ; z C : , 
Artie) 3, Public ‘Affairs Information se tea, Danwatie Index. election, about Hungary s prospects for the future. i ; questione 
said he thought Hungary was “more subservient tha] the eae 
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« necessary” to Russia but that 1st would be an over- 
ment to say that the Soviet Union controls Hungary. 
said that the Russian army of occupation naturally 
nfluence on the mind of the country. He said it 
ry unfortunate’ that the leaders of the other 
es are not as able as the Communist leaders. And 
He said. finally—and here, we must admit, he 


. " 1 ~ 
a shameless bow to the great American obsession 


Yankees and the Dodgers! We doubt whether this 
rview will be picked up by Cholh Knickerbocker, 

ty fancier for the Hearst press, who, a few days 
fore Mr. Vambery was cordially received by Preside 
ruman, “reported” that Washington diplomats are 
ignant because they'll now have to rub elbows with 
tem Vambery.’’ He called Mr. Vambery a ‘‘noted 
Communist’ and after telling another lie or two ex- 


pressed sympathy again with “State Department regu 


ps 
rs’ who don’t “cherish the idea of having to shake 
hands and sip tea with such riffraf [This is known as 


> at home for one’s publisher. 
* 
SUSPENSION OF THE PROGRESSIVE IS ONE 


more indication that Wisconsin's vaunted liberalism ts 


Jy ihay 


} 4 i > 
now hardly more than the shadow of a great past. In its 


final issue, the Progresssve's editor, Morris Rubin, writ 
of having “fought a losing rear-guard action against tl 
soaring costs of produc tion.” We know exactly what he 
means, and he would have our sympathy even if the 
Progressive had not been as valuable a paper as it was. 


Yet we cannot help thinking that the rear-guard action 
might have been success! re been an army left 


to save. The tragic fact is that the Wisconsin that sends 


a McCarthy, a Wiley, and an O’Konski to Was 

simply not the Wisconsin of the La Follettes and 
Victor Berger. With the power of the La Follette family 
crumbled away and its following dispersed, it is not 
surprising that the paper founded by “Fighting Bob” in 
1909 should at last give up the gl 


< 


= 


biale 


ost. His sons bear a 


i. a eae ee ee ae 
partial measure of responsibility for the 


political institution. ‘““Young Bob,” 


collapse of a 
for whom we have 


1 4} 


great respect, made a monumental blunder when he 


attempted last year to lead his supporters back into the 
corrupt and stodgy Republican Party of the state. And 
Brother Phil, who was once a good governor, has fol- 
lowed an erratic course that has brought him at last to 
an understanding with Colonel McCormick, based on a 
common reverence for General MacArthur. In spite of 
the La Follette wanderings, the Progressive itself has 
for thirty-eight years steered a course of political courage 
and decency. We often found ourselves in strong dis- 
agreement with its policies, particularly 
isolationism in the pre-war years, but we have never 


+ nhineg 
its unrelenting 


questioned its integrity or its allegiance to the tenets of 
the liberal faith. 
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Now the Trouble Starts 
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Ppa al AA 
the C. I. O. and A. F. of L. Did every member of the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council have t ir he was nota 
Communist before any componers inion the 
A. F. of L. could avail itself of the pri s f the new 


. : mtr > \ | 4 r . 
law and of the Heip, fF any, Of the NLRI Or was 


suincient for each union if only that union s cers 
. ret tA aeret T+ e + + + 1, r oa 
cuted ime afndavuts?’ it was clear that t drat ; ine 
lay id not given t ques thoug , f 
, 7 ’ >] _ y 
them admit SI . N 
aT } . P 
Denham, gener of t NLRB 9 e 
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matter and id | ul gate € more i < 
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tation, no or i f that there was 
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neatly into the hands of } L. Lewis, neve fe \ 
to miss a chance 
Lewis had announced t e cons ¢ 
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3 10 had pre ut 
yf) A cor one MIL CU 
: , 
VAS ri rigat. 
i 
] ; t r in a battle he could not 
i i H iS pro inh i tough trad 1on 
r i ] | 1. The first to en- 
7 See 1 
i t sue l nev ili 1, 
T - 
ze . . m's ears pin d back, 
eV ) m 1 a slight casualty when 
t ) » 1 i its ients This Was 
i 
f ir ( 1¢ board’s ruling did not solve 
the problem of the affidavit in the case of federal unions, 
chartered directly by the top A. F. of L. body. 
‘ , ; ; ™ jit. cis 
With th uc led, c $ n jubilation, 
a — > — nae 
| I i ’ i ¢ m 
< 5 i t NJ] CB v ) i KNOW better It is 
; ' 4] — 
felt that now the cases can pour in, the unions can have 
| 
; ' - e 
a ; to the board, and somchow everything will go 
! : _ VW . 
back to the happy days of the Wagner act. The cases 


may, indeed, come pouring in. But the result will be only 
to bring to the surface disputes over innumerable other 
sections of the act, sections infinitely more complicated 
and, in distinction with this first unreal controversy, of 
significance. Solution of the Com- 
does not end the difficulty with 


the law; it merely permits the tr uble to begin. 


solid weight and 


munist-affidavit questio 


The New ‘“Conuntern”’ 


S Sp 1ost si; cant point in the manifesto which 
ccompanied and justified the revival of the Comin- 
tern has, it seems to us, been missed by most of the 
commentators. Primarily, that farrago of bellicose clichés 
has been interpreted as an open challenge to the United 
States, and, of course, ie manner in which it assailed 
American “imperialism’’ gave plenty of color to that 
idea. But, after all, this merely added superfluous em- 
Ne to a position that Moscow had already made 
abundantly clear. A much more striking feature of the 
manifesto was its all-out assault on Western socialism. 
Not only Bevin—an old enemy—but Attlee, Blum, 
Saragat, Schumacher, and other moderate or right-wing 
Socialist leaders were branded as traitors to the working 
class and to their countries 4 as well. They are men who 
“are facilitating the task of American capital and are 
pushing their countries bool the road of vassal de- 
pendency on the United States.” 

We are back again, apparently, to the phraseology of 
“social fascist’’ was the orthodox 
Laborites and Continental 


the early thirties, when 
Communist epithet for British 
Social Democrats. But v “" this difference: then, the 
emphasis was on class loyalty; now, the Communist par- 
ties claim that they are the true patriots, the only safe 
guardians of ‘‘national independence and sovereignty.” 


The NATION 


part of Wes: 
aband lonment of 


had pur 


since the rise of Nazism, except during the S 


This attempt to discredit a large 
socialism obviously means the 
strategy which Moscow 
German-pact interlude. The manifesto reads li 
declaration of open warfare against those S 
ares which are not willing to cooperate wi 
the Communists. Spearheading 
e powerful French and Italian - 


ieartedly = 
fight will be t 
the only Western ones invited to participate in th 
mecting of the new Information Bureau. They 
reasonable hopes of success, for in both countries 
have a strong grip on the trade unions and the It 
Socialists are ‘badly split. 

The struggle against the Socialists and the anti-M 
shall-plan campaign are closely connected. In Fran: 
government, under Socialist leadership, has been fo 
to base its plans for recovery on the prospect of further 
American aid. If that aid fails to arrive, or if its cf 

iveness is reduced by widespread strikes, the gov 
ment will fall and the Socialists be discredited. 7 
might mean a bid for power by De Gaulle and the 
ation of a revolutionary situation in which the Fr 
would be confronted with a hard choice between « 
munism and reaction. The Italians are already danger 
ously close to being forced to decide on one or the other 
of those alternatives. 

The Sovict leaders have fully convinced themsel\ 
that recovery in Western Europe under Ameri 
auspices would be dangerous to their security. In so far 
as they mean by that the physical security of the So 
Union, we think they are wrong. But they may be 
in spotting an ideological danger. If Western wae 
able to struggle to its feet and its Socialist governm« 
are given an opportunity to develop their programs, t! 
may prove a very disturbing influence on the rulers | 
the Kremlin. 

On the other hand, it is a fact that American financia! 
power may be used—through or apart from the Marshall 
plan—to back the interests of Europe's surviving « 
nomic royalists against the steady encroachments of 
Socialist strength. Our policy in the Ruhr, as gee as the 
attitude of leading American officials toward the na- 
tionalization program in Britain, indicate arian ata 
the course Congress and the Administration may take, 
and it is no secret that European Socialists are almost 
as fearful of the consequences of American financial h« 
as they are eager to have it. To the extent that d oll. 
are used as a dyke to check socialism, the Marshall p! 
will serve to fortify the Communist attack on Socia 
in Britain and on the Continent; a possibility Americ 
liberals must foresee and energetically combat. 

The chief weakness of the Russians’ position is th 
they really have no alternative to the Marshall! plan 
offer Western Europe. The Comintern manifesto boils 
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ids of the Communist propagandists. Tl 
danger to Western European y is not 
Secretary of State Robert M. Lovett suggested tl 
1enorance, 


other day, Communist sabotage; 1t 


difference, and prejudice right here in America. 


Palestine 


Ww the statements last week by the United States 
and Russia, the Palestine issue moves into a new 
; 


1 much more hopeful phase. The majority recom- 


mendation P 4h. TInited Natianse Snecial Committe: 
menaations or the Unitcd :Naqvions pecial ommiutee, 


" } : n > Dale. - wn mareen sd an 
favoring the division of Palestine into a Jewish and an 
al. . 2 fst. 1 aha r 

Arab state, now become the basis of further debate in 


the ad hoc committee; and it seems sure, as we go to 
press, that many wavering states will follow the Big 
rwo in backing partition. If the two statements mean 
what they seem to mean, a decent solution can be 
reached. The chief remaining danger lies in the dis- 
agreements which may crop up during discussions of 
important details—delimitation of boundaries, methods 


of enforcement, and the issue created by Arab d 


al nm f 
Ciitsice, 


This last difficulty cannot be put off, for the Arab 
the Mufti, 


not only refuses, in advance, to recognize a U. N. 


League, under the personal direction of 


decision in support of the majority report, but is organiz- 


ing armed resistance. However feeble such a demon- 


g 
stration may be, it constitutes a challenge the U. N. 
must meet—though it has evaded it for days while 
the Arab leaders shouted defiance and announced that 
troops had been “‘massed’’ along the Palestine frontier. 

If the United States ts serious in its stand on Palestine, 
Mr. Johnson should state clearly in the Assembly com- 


mittee this country’s determination to back its decision 


against Arab blackmail. Unless this is done, and done 
quickly, smaller powers will find it hard to believe we 
mean business. Besides demanding an end to armed 
threats, the United States should take action against the 
Mufti as the chief instigator and organizer of Arab 
violence. It was supposedly a member of the Mufti's 
“striking force’”’ who bombed the American consulate in 
Jerusalem last Monday. It is the Mufti himself who 
directs Arab strategy from just across the border in 
Lebanon. This cruel, crafty agitator is an escaped prisoner 
of war. By every criterion laid down at Niirnberg, he is 
a war criminal. His domination of the Arab Higher 
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while Richard Crossman, Labor Member arl ent 
and member of the Anglo-American Committee of In- 
quity, who came from London to speak at the dinne 
insisted on the nced « ¢ e out of the power 
I 
complex in the Middle East and converting ito 
“politi al vacuum” so generally regarded as undesir 
The responsibility of the United States in bringing about 
a final decent solution was ably argued by Ba y Crum 
also a member of the Anglo-American Committee. Next 
week, The \ ) Mr W ea6 f rxs 
m iu ! ana, 1 c ris fr a < r [ 
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MO tl or two ago, some before ti ypening 


of the General Assembly, I had lunch with a friend 


of mine whose judgment on international affairs 


Aidl 


T pect ; ve ove ’ looking for yeu ions if 
1 fr S} ect. I VC given up iO KINZ for h peful SIONS in 
the world situation,” he said. “We can count on rela- 
tions between this country and Russia deteriorating in 


the next year or two. But I don’t think there'll be war. 
I've come to the conclusion that it’s important to spend 
a lot of time reading history; it saves one from despair.” 

This matches the remark of one of the betier radio 
commentators last Friday when I interrupted him ham- 
mering out his daily script: “I’ve been looking for one 
optimist in the house,” he said, “and can’t find him.” 

Much of the day-to-day debate here at Lake Success is 
exasperating and depressing until you realize that the 
big facts are fixed, and unchanged by debate. From 
where our diplomats sit the Soviet Union is planning 
expansion. The nine-nation Communist manifesto was a 
declaration of intensified political infiltration into West- 
ern Europe. Our main job is to contain Russia. 

From where Russia's policy-makers sit the big facts 
are America’s undamaged industrial equipment, now 
accounting for two-thirds of the world’s production; 
America’s imperialist intentions as expressed in our aid- 
to-Greece program and the Marshall plan. 

Both sides consider their foreign policy to be guided 
by rational considerations of security and defense. Each 
side suspects the other of dark designs which, if allowed 
to come to fulfilment, will produce the third world war. 
Neither side wants war. 

Our representatives are softer spoken. They can af- 
ford to be. They have the majority of the world’s na- 
tions on their side. 

The Russian spokesmen are vehement, bad-tempered, 
and bad-mannered, It may be that they speak angrily out 
of frustration, knowing that they are going to be 
outvoted. It is more likely that they are laying down 
the propaganda line in rabble-rousing terms which may 
have some effect in the long nights of Europe's cold 
and hungry winter. 

Certainly their tactics are making few converts at Lake 
Success. I talked last week to an old League man who 
had known Litvinov well in the Geneva days. He had 
just come out of a session in which Vishinsky and Bebler 
had whipped themselves up into a fine frenzy. “Lit- 
vinov,’ he said, “in the appeasement days put his case 
with challenging effect. It was an unanswerable case. 
But so much of what these men say is sheer nonsense,” 
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all big-power picture if the Russian group spoke 
with more restraint and precision. But it would certainly 


gospel it would make little difference in the over. 


make a difference in the stand of the small nations. It 
is clear that a number of these are increasingly unwill- 
ing to stand up and be counted alongside of the giants. 
They don’t want to be involved in a showdown. But in- 
stead of appealing to the smaller nations the Russian 
spokesmen have brushed aside with contempt anything 
which looks like conciliation or compromise. Had Spaak 
and Delbos not been subjected to the merciless invective 
of Vishinsky and Bebler, had the Swedish resoluti 
not been lost sight of in the tempest, a more balanc 
and constructive line of action might have been agreed 
on in the Balkan crisis. As it was, most delegates were 
eager to end the brawl by a vote. 

The Russian refusal to have anything to do with the 
Assembly's decision to set up a Balkan commission m 
well presage their action on the American proposal for 
a “Little Assembly.” Here again, if moderate restrai 
can be counted on, there are enough delegates » 
doubts about the Interim Committee as originally out- 
lined to modify the proposal in a useful fashion. There 
is semething to be said for a continuing Assembly 
mittee ready not only to take notice of crises as they « 
cur as a result of Security Council deadlocks but also to 
be of some assistance in the continuing work of other 
committees. 

Already the term “Security” has been dropped from 
the title of the American resolution, and the Canadian 
delegation is known to have a wider conception 
of the Little Assembly's functions. But if the Russian 
group meets the proposal with as little finesse as they 
used in the Greek question, the more reasonable voices 
just will not be heard. 


NCIDENTALLY, in the Economic Committee the 
) demonstrated that they could put a case with 
force and effectiveness. Dr. Aratiunian, chief economist 
of the Russian Foreign Office, spoke on the question of 
Europe's recovery. He accused the United States of using 
political tests for post-UNRRA telief. He asserted that 
it was America’s plan to rebuild German industry along 
capitalist lines and that under American pressure 
Britain's efforts to socialize German heavy industry in 
its zone had been abandoned. ‘The United States,” he 
said, ‘‘is converting the Ruhr into a base for executing 
its plans in Europe to the detriment of the peace-loving 
peoples and of the German people itself.”” This criticism, 
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Dr. Aratiunian quoted American spokesmen to prove 
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Nn i that, from an « nom rn ( view, it was directed 

fe at saving Am« mn Capiti than at saving 
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Now, ever 


n 
ern nations had had a chance to participate in the 


Marshall plan and withdrew of their own accord or at 
I 
Russia’s bidding, few will challenge the statement that 


nn? ao ow nae eeriat nck mermran 
America s economic px licy has polit: al ends. Americans, 


wever, would be slower to suggest that an econom: 


plan which might save Western Europe from com- 
munism amounts to establishing a bridgehead for the 


eventual war against the Soviet Union. In fact, many 
would argue that if the Marshall plan 1s adequately im- 
plemented—and the “if’’ will be there until Congress 
decides what action it will take and-when—war may b 
indefinitely postponed. 

It is the economic, and consequent 
bility in Western Europe which is contributing most to 
the fear and suspicion on both sides. Moreover, stabiliz- 
ing Western Europe may lead to the resumption of 
normal economic relations between East and West, and 

: 


from economic cooperation political understanding 
may develop. 
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Americans and Their Myths 


BY JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


VERYTHING has been said about the United 
States. But a person who has once crossed the 
Atlantic can no longer be satisfied with even the 
not that he does not believe 
greement remains abstract. 


most penetrating books; 
what they say, but that his a 

When a friend tries to explain our character and un- 
ravel our motives, when he relates all our acts to prin- 
ciples, prejudices, beliefs, and a conception of the world 
which he thinks to find in us, we listen uneasily, unable 
cither to deny what he says or entirely accept it. Perhaps 
the interpretation is true, but what is the truth that is 
being interpreted? We miss the intimate warmth, the life, 
the way one is always unpredictable to oneself and also 
lecision to get along with one- 
berations and perpetual inven- 
“that” and 


tiresomely familiar, the 
self, the perpetual deli 
tions about what one is, and the vow to be 
nothing else—in short, the liberty. Similarly, when a 
careful arrangement of those melting-pot notions—puri- 
tanism, realism, optimism, and so on—which we have 
been told are the keys to the American character is pre- 
sented to us in Europe, we experience a certain intellec- 
tual satisfaction and think that, in effect, it must be 
so. But when we walk about New York, on Third Ave- 
enue, or Sixth Avenue, or Tenth Avenue, at that evening 
hour which, for Da Vinci, lends softness to the faces 
of men, we see the most pathetic visages in the world, 
uncertain, searching, intent, full of astonished good faith, 
with appealing eyes, and we know that the most beauti- 
ful generalizations are of very little service: they permit 
us to understand the system but not the people. 

The system is a great external apparatus, an impla- 
cable machine which one might ¢all the objective spirit 
of the United States and which over there they call 
Americanism—a huge comp!ex of myths, values, recipes, 
slogans, figures, and rites. But one must not think that 
it has been deposited in the head of each American just 
as the God of Descartes deposited the first notions in 
the mind of man; one must not think that it is “‘re- 
fracted"’ into brains and hearts and at each instant de- 
termines affections or thoughts that exactly express it. 
Actually, it is something outside of the people, something 
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been published in this country under the title “Existen- 
tialism.” He is also the author of a play, “No Exit,” 
which was produced on Broadway last year, and of 
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presented to them; the most adroit propaganda does 
nothing else but present it to them continuously. It 
not in them, they are in it; they struggle against it or 
they accept it, they stifle in it or go beyond it, they subm:: 
to it or reinvent it, they give themselves up to it or mak 
furious efforts to escape from it; in any case it remains 
outside them, transcendent, because they are men and jt 
is a thing. 

There are the great myths, the myths of happiness, of 
progress, of liberty, of triumphant maternity; there is 
realism and optimism—and then there are the Amer 

ans, who, nothing at first, grow up among these colossal 
statues and find their way as best they can among t! 
There is this myth of happiness: black-magic slogans 
warn you to be happy at once; films that “end well 
show a life of rosy ease to the exhausted crowds; the 
language is charged with optimistic and unrestrained 
expressions—“‘have a good time,” “life is fun,” and the 
like. But there are also these people, who, though « 
ventionally happy, suffer from an obscure malaise to 
which no name can be given, who are tragic through fear 
of being so, through that total absence of the tragic in 
them and around them. 

There is this collectivity which prides itself on bei 
the least “historical” in the world, on never complicati 
its problems with inherited customs and acquired righ 
on facing as a virgin a virgin future in which ever 
thing is possible—and there are these blind gropings of 
bewildered people who seck to lean on a tradition, on 
folklore. There are the films that write American histor 
for the masses and, unable to offer them a Kentuck 
Jeanne d’Arc or a Kansas Charlemagne, exalt them with 
the history of the jazz singer, Al Jolson, or the com: 
poser, Gershwin. Along with the Monroe doctrine, i 
lationism, scorn for Europe, there is the sentimental 
attachment of each American for his country of origin, 
the inferiority complex of the intellectuals before the 
culture of the old Continent, of the critics who say, 
“How can you admire our novelists, you who have Flau- 
bert?” of the painters who say, “I shall never be able 
to paint as long as I stay in the United States”; and 
there is the obscure, slow effort of an entire nation 
to seize universal history and assimilate it as its patri- 
mony. 

There is the myth of equality—and there is the myth 
of segregation, with those big beach-front hotels that 
post signs reading “Jews and dogs not allowed,’ and 
those lakes in Connecticut where Jews may not bathe, 
and that racial tchin, in which the lowest degrce is 
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igned to the Slavs, the highest to the Dutch immi- 
grants of 1680. There is the myth of liberty—and the 
ctatorship of public opinion; the myth of economic lib- 
lism—and the big companies extending over the 
whole country which, in the final analysis, belong to 
> and in which the employees, from top to bottom, 
ire like functionaries in a state industry. There is re- 
spect for science and industry, positivism, an insane love 
f “gadgets’—and there is the somber humor of the 
New Yorker, which pokes bitter fun at the mechanical 
civilization of America and the hundred million Ameri- 
cans who satisfy their craving for the marvelous by 
reading every day in the “comics” the incredible adven- 
tures Of Superman, or Wonderman, or Mandrake the 
Magician, 

There are the thousand taboos which proscribe love 
outside of marriage—and there is the litter of used con- 
traceptives in the back yards of coeducational colleges; 
there are all those men and women who drink before 
making love in order to transgress in drunkenness and 
not remember. There are the neat, coquettish houses, 


the pure-white apartments with radio, armchair, pipe, 


403 


and stand—little paradises; and there ate the tenants of 
those apartments who, after dinner, leave their chairs, 
radios, wives, pipes, and children, and go to the bar 
across the street to get drunk alone. 

Perhaps nowhere else will you find such a discrepang 
between people and myth, between life and the repre- 
sentation of life. An American said to me at Berne: ‘The 
trouble is that we are all ¢aten by the fear of being 
Jess American than our neighbor.” I accept this explana- 
tion: it shows that Americanism is not merely a myth that 
clever propaganda stuffs into people's heads but some- 
thing every American continually reinvents in his grop- 
ings. It is at one and the same time a great external 
reality rising up at the entrance to the port of New 
York across from the Statue of Liberty, and the daily 
product of anxious liberties. The anguish of the Ameri- 
can confronted with Americanism is an ambivalent an- 
guish, as if he were asking, “Am 3 American enough 
and at the same time, “How caa I escape from American- 
ism?’ In America a man’s simultaneous answers to these 
two questions make him what he is, and each man must 
find his own answers. 


ice and Riots in India 


BY ANDREW ROTH 


Cannanore, India, September 25 
DON’T know much about China, but it seems to me 
that hete in South India the conflict between land- 
lords and tenants is so sharp that it may grow into a 
civil war of Chinese proportions.” An earnest young 
North Malabar lawyer was speaking to some thirty or 
forty people crowded around him on the verandah of 
his house, come to ask his aid against the landlords and 
the dread Malabar Special Police. I was told that he had 
a thriving commercial practice which brought him about 
3,000 rupees a month, but that he was contributing more 
and more of his time and labor to defending peasants 
who had been evicted or arrested. The Malabar Special 
Police is a semi-military force formed in 1921 to sup- 
press the Moplah peasant uprising. It is kept apart from 
the people and has as bad a name for brutality as the 
“Black and Tans” had in Ireland or the S. S. battalions 
in Europe. 
North Malabar, more than any other area in India, has 
political and economic problems which remind one of 
3 


China’s. In many villages one sees the armed guards, the 





ANDREW ROTH bas been in India for the past 
several months reporting for The Nation on conditions 
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terrorized faces, and the battered huts that the Chinese 
civil war has left in its train. There is no such communal 
conflict as fas scarred northern India, but violent dis- 
putes over agrarian questions have broken out between 
an extremely conservative local branch of the Congress 
Party and a militant and strongly intrenched Communist 
Party. In the last election in the Chirakkal Division Con- 
gress got 22,000 votes and the Communists 17,000. 

The rightward swing of the Congress Party is marked 
in North Malabar. The agrarian structure of the province 
is the most backward in all India, with three or four non- 
producing landlords and sub-landlords taking as much 
as 80 per cent of the crop without making any contribu- 
tion. An official investigation in 1940 recommended re- 
forms, but nothing was done. In the United Provinces 
and some other areas where Nehru still exerts strong 
influence in the local Congress organization, the big 
landlords remain outside of the organization and fight it, 
but in North Malabar, when they saw that India would 
achieve self-government and Congress would rule 


landlords moved in on the party and took it over. The; 


al 
Sais 


have amassed tremendous wealth through the increase in 


t, 


rice prices and have been able not only to buy their way 


into the Jeadership of the local organrzation but to bribe 


lecal officials into submission. Within Congress they are 
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During the war Malabar suffered severely from food 
shor | in consequence of the widespread malnu- 
triti cholera and other epidemics took a heavy toll. 
The } ur picture has been no better. Last year the 
i ration $a k to cight oun 5a day 800 calories, half 
jail ration for s—and this year it has already 
n » six ounces. Despite these conditions, the 
J rover t has done virtually nothing to con- 
rol the big landlords, who have been holding back 
25 per cent of the crop, or about 100,000 tons, to sell 


in the black market 
The Communists have seized the opportunity to make 
I ; 


a mumber of dramati 


attacks on the agrarian structure. 
The peasant pays from 50 to 80 per cent of the cr yp to 
the landlord in kind, which means usually that he is not 
left with enough to feed his family and use for seed. 
The Com: 


sed that rents be 


nunist-led Kisan Sabha (Peasant Union) has 
propo reduced and be paid in cash. It 
argues that if the rice remains in the hands of the peay 
their families be better fed but the 
| be more likely to be sold to the government, 


et 
@uiLs 


, not only will 
surplus wil 
since the peasants have less influence with the procure- 
ment officers. 

In some places, such as the village of Kariveliore, the 
battle over rice has caused casualties. This village, whose 
land is largely owned by the Rajah of Chirakkal, has to 
import more than half of its food. The Rajah has beea 
accustomed to taking his rent in kind, shipping the rice 
out of the village, and selling it where he chooses, pre- 
sumably in the black market. Last fall the peasants, 
spurred on by the Peasant Union, demanded that he take 
his rent in cash and allow them to keep the rice. When 
he refused, the peasants would not let him move the 
crop. The Rajah then called in the Malabar Special 
Police, which sent 200 armed men to seize the grain. 
When the peasants resisted, the police opened fire and 
killed two persons, including a fourteen-year-old boy. 
Others were arrested and beaten mercilessly, and 196 
persons were later indicted. 


Gaara ay a village which I visited, also had a 
brush with the Special Police. I did not go to 
Ellarinchi, one of the main trouble spots, because | 
learned that most of the men there were either in jail or 
hiding in the jungle and that the others would be too 
frightened to be seen talking to a foreign reporter. To 
reach Kandakkai we rode for hours in a jeep, then 
sloshed on foot along rain-soaked trails where the 
bridges were single slippery logs, and finally took to 
native canoes. The thin-faced, aquiline-nosed, sensitive- 
looking schoolteacher with whom I talked there was 
reluctant to discuss the distutbances. “‘Such horrible 
atrocities cannot be described,” he said gloomily, “you 
have to experience them.”” He was one of five brothers 
who were a little better off than most of the 2,000 vil- 


lagers. Two were teachers, one had a 
rationed goods, one a tca-shop, and the fifth worked 
a lumberman. Al! of them, with t! 
lived in one house 

The sensitive village intellectual in a backward, 


erty-stricken country like India frequently takes one 


two roads. He escapes to the big city, where there 
more opportunities for an interesting life; or he goes 


+ 


back to his village after obtaining his education and 


ic } } ic - rise } 
comes known as a radical through his efforts to raise his 
village to his own level. The radicalism of the village 
schoolteachers is fostered by their miserable pay—most 


. } + nile eee < } _ mth - 4 
of them get only 30 rupees ($10) a month. Our Ka 
é ; 


i 
dakkai schoolteacher was further em 


’ i 1 
that when he tried to supplement his earnings by « 


vating a piece of land, his landlord fixed a rent in kind 
which amounted to 80 per cent of the average crop he 
could hope to harvest. 

Organizers for the Peasant Union found him an eager 


convert, and he worked for the unior 
When the village built a nice little reading-room with 
a tiled roof, part of it was given over to the Peasant 
Union. In the small stock of books the leftist p 

view was well represented, 

In the fall of 1946 Kandakkai joined with other 
lages where the Peasant Union was strong in agitating 
for lower rents. When the landlord ordered the evix 
of one tenant, the others fell to and helped him reap 
crop. In December fifty men of the Malabar Sp 
Police visited Kandakkai, searched eighteen houses, and 
beat up two men. In January they raided the villag 
twice, arrested a number of people, beat up others, an 
destroyed household utensils. In February the poli 
established a camp of 100 men in the village, and ou 
schoolteacher and the other men of his family fled to 
the jungle. 

“In the dead of night thirty M. S. P. men came 
our house,” he told me. “None of the men folk were 2 
home because we were afraid of arrest. The police force 
the women to open the door by threatening to smash | 
in. Then they ordered the women out of the house an! 
entered and searched it. One of them said, ‘Show 
where your husbands are or we'll burn the house down 
They broke all the earthen cooking vessels. Afterward 
they let the women in, but they came back on several 
other nights in the hope of finding us there. A moni! 
ater they locked the house and forbade the women to 
enter it. The women and six children were forced to c1', 
cook, and sleep on the verandah for six weeks.” 

Finally the police said they would allow the women 
to live in the house if the schoolmaster gave himself u; 
Unwilling to see his family suffer, he surrendered and 
found himself charged with rioting and with reaping 
crop without the knowledge of the village headman. 

As this man finished telling about his experiences, 
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llagers poured out their stories. The police had 
ragged One man off to their camp, pounded him with 


s, and jailed him on the same charge of unau- 


rized reaping. Another had been hit with the butt 


1 rifle so that his hearing was affected. ‘They 
ave picked on me because I had asked the land- 
several times to lower the rent,’ he said. The 
room had been completly wrecked, it 
als torn, its benches and tables broken. Rela- 
of wanted men had been molested. Three village 
n had been gagged and raped. 
A deputation of women went to the headman of the 
lage, carrying their broken kitchen utensils, to pro- 
t against the acts of the M. S. P. and to demand 


pensation. An old lady of s xty-fiv e named Kunkak 


, 1 - ? ‘ 

kamma and a number of men were arrested on the charge 

threatening the headman’s life. After a beating in the 

police camp, they were sent to the Cannanore central 
i ) 


] 1 


il, where they were kept for two months before being 
rel ise | on bail. 

One result of the activities of the M. S. P. was a dis- 
strous loss of food. The men who fled to the woods 


escape police violence had to leave their crops un- 

rvested. When their neighbors tried to bring in the 
grain they were stopped by the police, who hoped the 
verripe ficlds would lure back the men. It was ¢sti- 
iated that some 12,000 pounds of rice were eaten by 
ttle. 


“We find it hard to exist,” one of the villagers said 


sorrowfully. Most of them had always been on the verge 
f destitution, and now their lives had been completely 
disrupted. Many had lost their pitifully few belongings 
through the wanton destructiveness of the police. Tem- 
porarily they were cow ed, but they were convinced that 
their previous demands were entirely warranted. “As 
soon as the M. S. P. is withdrawn, we'll have to re- 
organize and ask for compensation for the damage that 
has been done to us,’”’ the schoolteacher said quietly. 
“And we'll present our demands for lower rents again 


no matter how great the repression.” 


HE tension in North Malabar relaxed somewhat 
with the advent of independence. To celebrate August 
15 the local Congress committee, dismayed by the police 
brutality, asked that the amnesties widely granted through- 
out India to political prisoners be extended to the jailed 
agitators. Almost all the Communist and Peasant Union 
leaders being held without charges were released, as 
were those who had been jailed for speechmaking. In 
Cannanore, Congress, Communist, and Moslem League 
speakers hailed Independence Day from the same 
platform. 
But the antagonism did not die out completely. None 
of the political cases—such as that against our school- 
teacher—were dismissed, and in the first week of Sep- 


4 


i 
{05 
ter r of leading North Malabar Commun sts 
was tenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment f ’ 
i LOry eech delivered in 1 . A c cr 
‘5 ’ | } tT) » r rt } re >» + r > . 
< i < gi lg Cul 1g 1 Sseve§rest i 
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for a similar offe Si f the consen ve Congress 
leaders in the area feel that « ed police repression 
Ss necessary to make ft Comn ea eir ‘violent 
agitat The n d nan OT < % S N 
hive per cent of t eople here are ¢ sts. They 
rey) 
are quiet now because of the M. S. P. If the pol ire 
withdrawn, there will be trouble again 


Balakrish i iN r president of the Chirakkal Divis 1 
Congress Committ s asked his opinion about 


deeply annoyed by the apathy and indiff e of t 
. iad , - 
prowinc l government. “I have seen the Ministers half 
: 
~ born ad ir on sn aS Las 4 
1 dozen times,”” he declared, “but nothing happens. And 


if the Ministry is indifferent, the police officials are 


+ ya nt : x7 vytheant s+, j mertloain I ol ; +h ery 
arrogant. Every authenticated complaint ike to them 


: dicen ; re fale sileantian 
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leadere re CAMing aroina ta +) er that the hb . 
i€acders are coming around to Me view twa e { c 


a r went troerthe lo ‘  ¢ ‘ ' ter 
way to prevent furtner ciasnes 1s ¢ ease the rerio 


i 
ditions under which the peasants live. A bill to buy 
s 
out the landlords and anot r to lower the rents ve 


. ¢ ~+ 1.-p4 + the nme eat . hore lf +1, an 
been introduced into the provincial legislature. If the 


are passed, and enforced in such a manner as really t 


improve the lot of the peasants, South India may escape 
s > 
ace : 
the fate of strife-torn China 
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Neutrality Pays Off 


BY ARMAND SCHWAB, JR. 


Zirich, September 
| Pepcvape into Switzerland from France, near Ge- 
neva, you get to a little cafe even before the Swiss 
customs office. In that cafe, about ten yards from the 
French border, you can buy rich, strong Swiss beer 
instead of the pale malt water that is being brewed in 
France today. And you know you have reached the little 
island of abundance that lies unbelievably in the center 
of starving Europe. 

The advantages of staying out of two world wars are 
apparent. It is good to visit a country without traumatic 
psychoses, political crises, inflation, or hungry mobs, a 
country which has plenty of white bread, butter, beer, 
and meat. It is good to observe the common respect and 
understanding of the four linguistic and national groups 
that combined so long ago to form this tight, tenacious 
republic. Yet even if you happen to be a citizen of the 
most prosperous nation on earth you are likely to feel 
some resentment. You cannot help realizing that the 
source of all this Swiss prosperity was the war the Swiss 
avoided. And you notice that they have almost no 
humility about their good fortune. 

Of course one must be very careful in criticizing a 
people for staying out of a war. And it is only fair to 
remember that Switzerland at least did not join the 
German side like some of our other friends. But the fact 
remains that its neutrality was profitable for Switzerland. 
Throughout the war the country received cnough Ger- 
man coal and gasoline to meet essential demands, though 
not enough to use for luxuries. These fuels and other 
imported goods were supplied by Germany in return for 
the privilege of transporting freight—but not troops— 
across Switzerland to the southern fronts. The Swiss 
controlled the famous Alpine tunnels, including the St. 
Gotthard with its heavy traffic, and through their power 
to blow up the tunnels they could keep Germany in line. 
At the same time the Swiss made machinery, textiles, 
and other things for the Germans, and got their profit. 
The Germans even permitted us to get some goods, in 
return for which we sent food to Switzerland. 


i Bree is still some food rationing in Switzerland but 
nothing like that in neighboring countries. Building 
activities continued even during the war and are in full 
swing now. The lack of destruction, coupled with the 
traditional Swiss neatness, makes the towns and villages 
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seem as elegant as a lady's boudoir in comparison with 
the rest of Europe. The shops sell imported luxury items 
on which no other country would dream of wasting for- 


and typewriters from America. And there are apparently 
more automobiles here per capita than in New York. 

Prices in general have risen, although not steeply. (An 
excellent federal regulation forces upward revision of 
wages in certain categories of employment as the cost of 
living mounts, and so far there has been no vicious ; 
flation.) For citizens of nations whose currency Switzer- 
land wants, a very favorable exchange rate makes travel! 
here inexpensive, but for citizens of “‘soft-money” coun- 
tries, like France and Italy, the rate is almost prohibitive 

With help and encouragement from the government 
the tourist industry is regaining its old importance. Ho- 
tels are again giving the cold shoulder to natives, after 
heartily welcoming them during the lean war years. This 
year the British especially have thronged here, hungrily 
buying nylons and pastry with their government-limited 
allowances. So far, Americans have not come in larze 
numbers, except for the 200,000 soldiers on furlough 
during and after the war, with whom the Swiss appear to 
have been completely enchanted. 

A tourist industry inevitably makes a nation scem 
made up of oily hotel keepers and bowing concierges, 
but for every plump landlord there are a lot of farmers 
and skilled mechanics. Factories are turning out | 
famous Swiss products, as carefully made as ever. Skilful 
dairying is offsetting the dry weather and the lack of 
machinery. Credits are piling up in foreign banks. 

Stability and plenty tend to beget conservatism, and 
this is true of Switzerland. The people's thinking 
heavy and careful; their habits are reserved, even pru- 
dish—the largest city, Ziirich, is practically run by 1 
Frauenverein similar to our W. C. T. U. The country’s 
long-standing democratic traditions, however, have pro- 
duced a politically alert citizenry. Old-age and medica! 
security, wage-adjustment laws, and tight fiscal control 
are among the recent enactments of the federal govern- 
ment, whose jurisdiction is being steadily extended. 

In international affairs the Swiss seem strangely de- 
tached. Reading a Swiss magazine, or talking to a cit:- 
zen, you feel as if you were standing outside the world, 
somewhere in space, watching its gyrations. The Swisi 
observe and comment, critically, inquisitively, without 
wholly participating. However, they worry a lot about 
the next war. Their disposition and traditions make them 
fiercely anti-Russian. They follow the usual Western 
European pattern of flattering America as “the real 
leader of the world today,” but they are rather more 
willing than most Europeans to accept the inevitabil:t 
of another war. While other people feel sick at the 
thought of going through it again, the Swiss say frankly 
that they might be able to stay out of the next war too. 
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Conscientious Objectors on Strike 


BY HOWARD SCHOENFELD 


[The story told here is six years old; yet it is time 
o J j 4 
There ave still some nine hundred Selective Service viola 
svison, of whom about one hundred are conscientious ob- 


’'s Witnesses. A large number of the oiber 


hundred are considered 


- 1 
rs or jebova 
conscientious objectors by 

} } / , a+ 
“ nd welfare group aitpough not, appa 


4 . Raced , ; P od . } 
Aiminesthy Board. Sixteen thousand released 


ike Sele eS Act are aéf a oj 
In ther intere ff, and in the interest of thei jessows 
‘atl 2 Danbury Prison—we print Mr. S: 


wlicle EDITORS THE NATION. } 


HE Warden adjusted his glasses. “Men,” he said, 


this is my last appeal to you.” His position was 
and difficult. If word of our 1m- 
iding strike reached the public, there would probably 
and he was almost certain t 


both delicate 


be a terrific reaction to it, 
be made the scapegoat. Meanwhile his atte within 


srison seemed sure to be undermined. He was a man 


” I 
th a comparatively 
quate recreational facilities in his prison, smokin; 
movies were shown once a 


advanced outlook. There were ade- 


Was 


UQ 


permitted in the mess hall, 
week, inmates were allowed to put on shows, and the 
prison generally was run along what are considered lib- 
eral lines. Indeed, Danbury is cited as one of this coun- 
try’s model prisons, and the worst we suffered under the 
Warden’s administration was solitary confinement. 

The Warden was a good-natured man and a sports 
enthusiast. No broadcast of a fight or an important game 
passed without the inmates hearing it. And no inmate 
vas happier than he over the fact that the prison softball 


+ 


team was undefeated in a really excellent te ague. 

the Warden was a liberal with a position of author- 
ity in an evil system. Despite his efforts, his prison was 
a hell on earth. 

Negroes were segregated; convicts in their teens were 
thrown into solitary; foul food was sag served; 
threat of the lunacy ward was employed to coerce the 
sane; reading matter was neil unmercifaly stool 
pigeons plied their rotten trade; men “blew their tops 

A good impulse had prompted the Warden to ask the 
prison bureau to send us to his prison. His fate was to 
discover us unmanageable. We were a proud, stiff- 
necked lot who openly boasted we were the most radical 


men in the country. Inescapably, the Warden was forced 
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to Oppose us in order to uphold his authority and, with 
it, the authority of the evil system that gave him his 
power. For a kind man, it was a tragic situation. 

The Warden continued: 


this strike, not only 


“If you carry through with 
will your lives be affected, but lib- 
eralism itself may be wiped out in the prison bureau. All 
of you know how hard some of us in the bureau have 


struggle “d to be 


a 


tter the lot of the inmate. We've made 


ie ae 
progress lately, and we expect to make more, but the 


forces against us are powerful, and the balance is deli- 


cate. A strike at this time may upset that balance / 
' , . 
}, . — _ —_—s sels 4x ——— o 
throw the f rison burea 2 back twenfy vears 
But we aren't striking against the prison bureau, 
< < s 
someone Sal | 
“Tt 1 sn t sake anv ad whr 1 } fr , 
t Goesn t Maxe any if reren “why you re SIriking. 
The issue here is whether your group of twenty or thirty 
- wa r 
ave . rei > 1 
men has the authority in this prison, or whether the 


people of the United States, through the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons and the Warden, have that authority 


We decided to strike and take the consequences. 


HE bureau, thoroughly aroused, acted swiftly, Car- 
loads of Department of Justice men armed 
i J 

machine-guns and tear gas were unloaded at the prison 
gates, according to the grapevine. Other Department of 
re men, the grapevine added, were released g 
pri 1 disguised as utes. Guards let the regular in- 
mates know they would be safe im starting fig ? 
conscientious objectors. If we fought back, our case as 


pacifists would look pretty silly, and the bureau could 
get tougher with us. 

Early in the afternoon stool pigeons began circulating 
among the men in an effort to b sarticularly v r 


pressure to bear on us. The prison as a whole would be 


‘oe . . ; 
pt nished 1f the strike took place, they explained. Six 
a y 
or seven hundred Oootlegevers, counterfeiters, embdcz 
& 
) —— a, >) 
ziers, smuggicrs, Ips, white sigvers, con men, a . 
? co i 4 
: 


peddlers, rabbers, and murdefers stood to lose consid- 


} 
> Be Ben — c+ “2: wee - Ane S abies rune . = 
erably by our strike: ret not one of them put the slight- 


est pressure on us to change our stand. We had cast our 
le + heir ram th : ha) A ; is » 
i0Of i with theirs trom f aeegia DY, azDc aii OF c 
: 7 ; . ; x —_ — fies , } 
croup Of miudiscers, Givinity students, af SOCLLLISES 


other for protesting against 
. ‘ ’ } , o ~~ r + _° >- , 
which they and we lived. Wherever men of our group 
~ . - shoe ner 2+ +3 th are . . 
went in the prison, the other inmates gatnered bout 


$ , A } Ine an inmate 1, 2 newer | — . 
mem. And ihlassy ii InIMACe WilD Dad OCVEe? KAOOW K if 


tne + . er te te ae rc 
mess Defore, Of €ven aeceni eatmic aiscovered suc 
thine j nd geo ic recrne 
as ILS CRISTO sere ne . “ CSR 
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By late afternoon the prison was in a state of nervous 

nm. When the s ipper whistle blew that even- 

ing, the men poured out of their cell blocks and surged 

across the prison yard toward the mess hall, carrying us 
along with them. Midway they came to a sudden halt. 

Ihe Warden was standing on a small box in the cen- 


ter of the yard. Guards qui kly rounded up the men and 
he r 1¢ d th 


1 them into a bunched mass in front of him. I 
moved toward the rear, and two puards detached them- 
sclves and moved in behind me. Other guards stationed 
themselves through the mob wherever there were con- 
scientious objectors. The men stirred restlessly, anxious 
to get to their suppers. Night was falling, and a high 
wind was nipping through the yard. 

The Warden began to speak. As everyone knew, he 
said, a general strike was being called the next morning 
by a smal! group of inmates. The nature of the strike, 
as he saw it, did not concern the rest of the inmates, and 
he believed that they wouldn't join us. We were not 
striking against the prison bureau or the administration 
of the prison, he pointed out, but against the government 
of the United States. 

The patriotism of the group calling the strike, al- 
though we were not yet at war, was of a questionable 
nature. We had deliberately disobeyed the law of the 
Jand—the Selective Service Act—and that was why we 
were in prison. We had been trouble-makers from the 
beginning, and now we were wilfully calling a strike 
against the best interests of the nation. 

Everybody was against war, including himself, and 
he had gone along with us as far as he could, offering 
to allow us the use of the chapel for prayer and medita- 
tion on the designated day, but we had rejected the offer. 
The selfishness of our course was apparent. A strike in 
the prison at this time might prove disastrous. The 
prison bureau was more liberal than at any time in its 
history. He dwelt on the gains that had recently been 
made. Our strike would be a serious blow at those gains. 
The regular inmates would see the wisdom of steer- 
ing clear of our strike. He expressed his confidence 
in the men and said he knew he could count on them 
for support. He paused for applause. 

Silence met him. 

Hastily he continued his speech, but he was interrupted 
by a clear, respectful voice: “That's not quite true, 
Warden.” The speaker was Arle Brooks, a minister of 
the Disciples of Christ, known among the men for his 
meek character and spiritual humility. 

“Seize that man,” the Warden said, pointing at Arle. 

Guards quickly surrounded the minister, locking their 
arms around him. The inmates, knowing Arle’s charac- 
ter, broke into spontaneous laughter at the precaution. 
The laughter died instantly when the Warden ordered 
Arle taken away and thrown into solitary. A wave of 
angry muttering swept through the crowd, 
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| THE dead of night a guard shook me awake. ''Ger 
your clothes and follow me!” 

I picked my way through the mass of sleeping me 
and followed him into an adjoining room. Presently, | 
was led down the corridor and through the maze of the 
prison to a large waiting-room. Inside were the « 
men of our group, sitting silently. I lit a cigarette 
guard took it from me. The clock on the wall ticked. 

A lieutenant of guards entered and checked our names 
against a list. He disappeared suddenly and as suddenly 
reappeared. He read a name. “David Dellinger.” 

David rose and followed him. David was a divinity 
student whose first act in prison had been to pr 
against the segregation of Negroes, Walking into the 
mess hall he had deliberately stepped out of the white 
men’s line and sat at a Negro table. The mess hall is 
the most heavily guarded spot in a prison, and the simple 
action took extreme courage. Punishment was swift and 
ruthless. Outside, David had done settlement work in 
slums while attending theological seminary. Before that 
he had held an English exchange scholarship. 

We waited. The guards watched. The silence was 
heavy. David did not return. The lieutenant entered an 
looked at his list. “Sturge Steinert,” he said. 

Steinert rose and followed him. We listened as the 
echo of footsteps receded in the corridor and faded out 
Steinert was a Socialist who had been a student at Tempiec 
University. The American Legion had awarded him a 
scholarship for winning an essay contest on American- 
ism. The scholarship, I believe, was withdrawn when hie 
put his ideals into practice. He also failed to return. 

The Lieutenant entered and read another name. ‘'Gor- 
don Goley.” 

Goley was a religious man who had renounced all 
things material and devoted his full time to a study o! 
the Bible. 

The lieutenant called for us, one by one. The wait 
for those toward the bottom of the list seemed inter- 
minable. Finally the lieutenant entered and called my 
name. I rose and followed him. At the end of the cor- 
ridor I was frisked before being led through the 
steel-barred door that opened into the administrative sec- 
tion of the prison. The lieutenant opened the door to the 
Warden's office and motioned me to enter. 

The Warden was sitting at his desk wearing evening 
clothes, the coat of which he had discarded in favor of 
a smoking jacket. In one hand he held a volume of 
“Leaves of Grass’’; with the other he was tuning a station 
on his desk radio. 

He invited me to be seated and asked me if I had read 
Whitman. His manner was utterly friendly, but through 
out the interview he continued to manipulate the radio 
dial nervously. He expressed his regret that he hadn't 
had the opportunity to discuss my viewpoint with me, 
and said he hoped that when I was released we could 
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t on more social terms over a glass of beer. I re- 


turned the courtesy. He went on to show his interest in 


} 
4 
rcasons for joining in the strike, and I showed him 


I had earlier given to the stain of 
motives. He read the shx 


to a Close by calling the lien- 
4 


r of ano cay 


cuards, stating my rt note 


1 ‘ , 
} Drougne t interview 
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nant of the guards, who led me away and placed me in 

itary confinement. 

ITARY confinement was referred to as “construc- 
tive meditation” ities. It differed 

in no way, so far as I know, from solitary 


é 


by the prison author 
confinement 
inywhere. 

My cell measured five paces long and two wide. The 
walls and floor were bare concrete. The door was metal 
with a small glass aperture. Guards spied on me from 
time to time. Strict silence was maintained, although 
I soon discovered that by pounding on the wall I could 

et a response from George Houser in the next cell. 

The first day dragged uneventfully, the second 
notonously, the third was worse. I paced my cell 
hours, threw myself exhausted on the cot, lost myself in 


mo- 
for 


and I lost count of the days in the interminable silence, 
which was broken only by the dull voice of the guard 

uring count. I began to look forward eagerly to meal- 
times, and one evening I found a cigarette and match 
neatly taped on the underside of the tray. Ecstaticaily I 
smoked it to the end, burning my fingers and becoming 


day dreams. Insatiable sexual desires overwhelmed me, 


dizzy and nauseated. 

The days passed. 
the words in my mind. 

plays, and short notices. I scratched my growing beard 
fet braided my hair. I reviewed my life, picking out the 
incidents I liked best and dwelling on them. I thought 
about God and prayed. I pounded the wall aa pe aced 
the cell. Weeks passed. 

One day a guard entered the cell block, walked down 
the corridor, and opened the door to Benedict's cell. 
Benedict was a fine athlete; in particular he excelled as 
a softball pitcher. Only one man in the prison could 
catch his fast ball. The prison team, built around hi 
pitching, had been tied for first place in its league. 

The Warden, as I have said, was a sports lover. Now 
the guard offered Benedict his freedom if he would pitch 
in the championship play-off games, which apparently 
were scheduled for that day. Benedict pointed out that 
he was in no condition to pitch, The guard explained 
he would be given time to limber up and mentioned 
how disappointed the inmates would be if the champion- 
ship was lost. Benedict thereupon said he would do it 
on condition that all the men in solitary, the 
inmates not in the pacifist group, were released. The 
guard said he would speak to the Warden and trudged 
off down the corridor. 


I made up songs and listened to 
I wrote mental essays, novels, 


in cluding 


He returned. The Warden could not agree Bene- 
dict’s terms, he said, but had offered a compromise. He 
would release all the conscientious objectors for the 
£ , and Benedict permanently. Benedict refused. The 
guard disappeared, returning shortly with another offer. 
The Warden would release everybody for the game, and 


2 ar } - “> - »t Ver 
Benedict permanentiy 
4 4 
appeared. 
,, 1; te . ’ . J 
A lieutenant of guards 
i 


the men were 


thought he could prevail on the 


the conscientious objectors 
men for 
refused. 

Fully an hour passed. Th 


the game 


entered and ordered us released 


Jost the first gas 
dict s terms. 


Grinning widely, we 


one another s pasty complex 


kempt hair, 


of ap pplause went 


Bened net 


warming up for the first game. 


if Benedict wo 


hore ) > i¢ 
nurriea Out int 


refused. 
appeared and told 
He said he 

Warden to release all 
permanently and the other 
t 


ild itch 3 nedcic 
pite B . aw ALAA 


en ey capta in of the guar 


. The prison team had 


ne and the Warden had agreed to Bene- 


i. — nallea sas | sahin 
left our celis, and iaugning at 


ns, bearded faces, and un- 
oO the prison yar \ : 


through the stands as Benediet rushed 


' > ’ = , 
down the field and began warming up. In true Frank 
Merriwell fashion he summoned his strength after the 


long weeks of demoralized 


living and in a superhuman 


and prodigious performance pit ched our team to a vic- 


tory. This feat made the sporting pages of many news- 
papers, but another piece of news did not: after the 
games Benedict and rest of us were rounded up 


, , ° 
and thrown back int 
- : pags 
so disgusted that he did 
& 


cell doors. 


HE next day at 1 


sal oe , 
O SOiLNafy 


not even bother to lock our 


“} ] , 
—T. nm clnbe wean 
The guard on auty was 
é 


Aan +} wr i - Noe aba 
noon the Warden reversed his stand 


e } sstdag ctl hea } - 

and released us. The midday whistle had blown and 
leasar the om hall mien 4 rac 
the men were already in the mess hall, eating. We strag- 
gled across the empty yard, basking in the sun, enjoy- 


A sp 
out among the men as the fi 


hall 


ing our freedam. 


scendo. Guards ran up and down the aisles; they 


ignored. The 
came 1n, 


sound burst out when Ar! 


the “regular” criminals wh 
tered, the convicts literally went wild, whistling, b 


their metal cups on the tables, 


We stood in the 


} sean T+ } “397 
demonstration. it Deca 


ontaneous wave of applause 
Surging across the hal 


ee raeere er 


and a volcano of 


enrerr at rhe 
KLeeaca Ue the 


, 
ne ciear 


irst of our group entered the 


1, the wave became a cre 


thunderous and deafening 
e Brooks entered. But whe 
> had been in solitary en- 


anda stamping their fee 
e —— : 
; _ adaA at thea 
Door, asxounded a. Lil 
to me Mat almouga wey 


Brooks, and all of us who 


wefe applauding Benedict 

had been in so litary. they were doing something more. A 
mass catharsis of human misery was taking place before 
our eyes. Some of the men were weeping, others were 
laughing like madmen. It was like nothing I had ever 
seen before, and nothing I ever expx sec ? 
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Tbe NATION 


Det Fa yo—No. 18 on the Agenda 


i Spanish question is on the agenda of the General 
Assembly, but for all kinds of conflicting reasons most 

legates are against a full discussion such as took place 
last December 


ious that nothing disturb the Christian General's happiness 


Open and covert friends of Franco are anx- 


as he prepares to initiate the second decade of his rule with 


ceremonies proclaiming the regency. Others, friendly to the 


Spanish Republic, fear that in the present mood of tension 


1 ! . } 
jittle or noth 


ng would be gained by pressing the issue; they 
would prefer to let the December resolution ride until a 
more favorable moment, But no matter what either group 
would like, the Spanish question will not evaporate. 

For Spain remains a live issue, and Washington and 
London are terrified lest it explode without warning. I have 
often cited evidence to show that in 1945, at the war's end, 
the Franco regime could have been replaced by a democratic 
government without undue violence. Franco was ready to 
quit that year; only the unexpected support he received from 
the United States and Great Britain saved him. 

For a while, in order to satisfy the Catholic monarchists 
in Spain, the Vatican qualified its support of the dictator; 
but on one of his visits to Rome Cardinal Spellman sup- 
posedly convinced the Pope that Franco must be kept in the 
saddle to strengthen the anti-Russian coalition. Whatever 
the Department of State and the Foreign Office may say, 
their aid to Franco is a tangible fact. In 1946, when Spain 
was close to bankruptcy, Great Britain concluded a monetary 
agreement with Franco which strengthened the regime con- 
siderably. Official trade figures for this year, published in 
Madrid on October 2, list the United States and Latin 
America as buying 53 per cent of Spain’s total exports, The 
withdrawal of ambassadors did not reduce this ore practical 
kind of recognition. 

Inside Spain everyone, whether Falangist or Republican, 
knows that the United States and Great Britain are keeping 
Franco in power. The Anarchist organization has been the 
latest to acknowledge it; an underground statement issued 
at the end of September is not without political significance, 
since the Anarchist Confederacién Nacional del Trabajo is 
the second-largest trade-union organization in Spain. For a 
number of reasons, the most immediate being their hatred 
of the Communists, the Anarchists until recently took the 
position that Spain must join the Western bloc. Now they 
have undergone a change of heart, out of despair at the 
position of the great Western powers. America’s growing 
friendliness toward Franco was reported by Francisco Luci- 
entes, Washington correspondent of the Spanish news agency. 
He cabled late in August: “Such neutral anti-Marxist coun- 
tries as Spain greatly interest the North Americans as a 
counterbalance of good sense against the ideological mad- 
ness that is lashing Europe.’ An editorial in Arriba, the 
Falangist organ, noted with satisfaction that Franco Spain 
had become part of “the American line of defense.” The 
Anarchist manifesto lashes out against such an alliance 


between the Western democracies and a regime they ha 
so often verbally repudiated. It is by far the most ete 
of the recent attacks launched by the Spanish underground 
against this country; it bitterly denounces the British Socia! 
ists as well and declares that “the only possible way left to 
the Spaniards is the way of violence.” 

The new element in the Spanish situation is the fact that 
the indirect help Franco has received is no longer sufficient. 
The economic situation has worsened so rapidly since last 
spring that indirect foreign aid cannot stave off collapse 
much longer. The United States faces the alternative of in- 
cluding Franco Spain in the Marshall plan—an unthinkal 
repudiation of its proclaimed position—or of advancing a 
big loan to the Caudillo. A few weeks ago I said that t 
200-gram bread ration in France created a revolutiona: 
situation. What of Spain, where the second cut this yea: 
has reduced the ration to 150 grams—officially; actually 
100 grams? A Spanish crew jumped ship the other day in 
a Venezuelan port, declaring to the authorities: ‘There's 
no way to keep alive in Spain.” Lack of foreign currency 
is preventing the regime from meeting the most pressing 
needs of the population. 

Last week I received a letter from Madrid from an anti- 
France but conservative Spanish business ¢ man with whom I 


France a year ago he tol 1 me Pane was solidly intrenched 
and the Republicans ought to accept a compromise 
monarchy or some ambiguous interim regime that would 
allow Republicans to return to Spain without being shot 
Now he writes: “For the first time I must admit that you 
are right. There is no halfway remedy for this terrifying 
process of disintegration. The worst of it is that catastrophe 
is sweeping toward us at headlong speed. My heart heeeks 
at the thought of what awaits our country.” Daily the un- 
derground grows stronger and the repression more intense. 
When members of the resistance are captured, they are im- 
mediately sent to the terrible prison of Alcala de Henares, 
invariably sentenced to death, and shot the next day. Official 
government sources acknowledge that 214 Republicans were 
executed between January and the end of August. 

Whether the United Nations believes it or not, the Spanish 
question is an urgent one; when it explodes, the repercussions 
will reach farther than in the Greek affair. Nor can any gov- 
ernment say it lacked advance warning. For months the Re- 
publicans have been saying that should a major revolt 
against Franco break out, deep lesions would appear all ove: 
Europe at the points of political tension. No party would 
have to lift a finger, but opposing camps would form, and 
thousands of Europeans would rally to the fight in a new 
and greater International Brigade. But on the eve of the 
Assembly meeting, when a high Washington official was 
approached about the need for a positive U. N. stand oa 
Spain, he said: “Don’t bother me with Spain now. I have too 
many headaches already.” 
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vy EVERYBODY’S 
BUSINESS 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


European Customs Union—II 


AST week I wrote about the tentative but signifcant ap- 
| I 
proaches of the Committee of European Economie Co- 


tion to the question of removing the barriers that have 
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tions that attended the Paris conference ‘constitute me 


ymic entity,” he declared that “only a United Europe 
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ever know peace, reconstruciion, and prosperity Cer- 
y, the most effective European union would be one that 
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ight together the industrial regions of the West with 
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e surplus food areas of the East. That would constitute an 


economic entity nearly as well balanced and 

) natural resources as the United States. 

The mutual need for close economic relations between the 
Western and Eastern European groups was by no means 
enored by the Paris delegates. In fact, th 
nistically perhaps, assumed that by 1951 exchange of goods 
between the two regions would be approaching its pre-war 
volume. Moreover, they made it clear that they did not wish 
the Study Group which is to examine the problems involved 
n setting up a customs union to be exclusively Western; 
nvitations to participate are to be extended to all European 
nsiderations which 


nations. Unfortunately, the political co 
induced the Soviet Union to boycott the Marshall-plan con- 
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ference and to order 
almost certainly bar, in the foreseeable future, even the dis- 
cussion of economic union covering all Europe. Russia views 
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any European union not under its control as a menace to its 
security; the United States is not prepared to aid any group 
dependent on Moscow. Europe is the first victim of the 
“cold war.” 

Caught between these rival forces, what are the Western 
Europeans to do? Must they abandon all hope of closer co- 
operation and continue to keep their economies in watertight 
compartments? Surely even an incomplete union is better 
than nothing. Indeed, the very fact that Western Europe is 
not self-sufficient, that it will have to rely on industrial ex- 
ports to finance imports of food and raw materials from 
other parts of the world, makes the abolition of its internal 
trade barriers all the mofe imperative. Without that step the 
scale of most industries will remain too smal! for full efh- 
ciency, and competition with the United States will be possi- 
ble only if wages are kept very low. 

Assuming, then, an effort to establish a customs union 
among some or all of the nations represented at Paris, what 
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It would be idle to suppose that a customs union could 
ever be established withia a purely economuc framework 
A political structure would have to be built alongsice. ... 
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“Afterthoughts on the U. S. S. R.” in 


Gide has always preferred the short 


dogma. In this situation, through bitter 
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THE BEGINNING form, where effects can be brought off - 
; with full spontaneity, before the im- vig 
So summer comes in the end to these few stains pelling emotion is exhausted. fles 
And the rust and rot of the door through which she went. Gide’s most unfriendly critics have n 
The house is empty. But here is where she sat never been able to attack him in respect 
To comb her dewy hair, a touchless light, to his style. The present volume of the 3 
Perplexed by its darker iridescences, “Journals” shows us that style in the Ch 
This was the glass in which she used to look making, from the days when the young " 
symbolist had not yet decided to write ' 
At the moment's being, without history, “without metaphors” to 1913, when the ma 
The self of summer perfectly perceived, accomplished man of letters had evolved and 
And feel its country gaiety and smile a manner of writing so clear and flexi- P : 
And be surprised and tremble, hand and lip. ble that it was a matter of pride to him pr 
This is the chair from which she gathered up self and of emulation to his disci; — sil 
Her dress, the carefullest, commodious weave The youthful admirer of Chateaubriand . 
has “sharpened his beak” upon Sten oa 
Inwoven by a weaver to twelve bells... dhal. The “Journals” soon come to be pen 
The dress is lying, cast-off, on the floor. based upon sincerity of feeling. In this and 
Now, the first tutoyers of tragedy way they never become a mere record Ped 
Speak softly, to begin with, in the eaves. of events. Neither do they fall into the 5 
errors and longueurs of the journal se 
WALLACE STEVENS intime, since Gide effectually skirts the TF 
endless introspective self-indulgences of ~ 
‘< M h H ° e 99 the intimate diarist. Experience and ae 
As uc umanity as Possible eee interest continually enliven the record: a 
books read, music played (Gide is bres 
THE JOURNALS OF ANDRE GIDE. 1938. The latest work published in  “‘jntellectual” who can use his hands latic 
Volume I: 1889-1913. Translated America is Malcolm Cowley’s trans- with precision and speed), journeys cont 
from the French, with an Introduc- lation of “Interviews Imaginaires,” in  yndertaken, gardens planted, friends ress. 
tion and Notes, by Justin O'Brien. 1944; and here again, as in the two met, meals eaten, daylight walks and —_ 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5. former books, Gide is presented as an midnight prowls described, methods of a 
aging but active idealist, nearer the edge work delineated with the same care as relat 
g pox publication of this first of a of politics and journalism than the the most obscure of passing moods, the poss 
projected three-volume American center of literature. weather and the scenery enjoyed. Gide's be 
translation of Gide's “Journal: 1889- The “Journals” correct these views advance into maturity is by no means in whi 
1939” should mark a fresh start, rather ang provide a firm basis for judgments straight line, without forced detours func 
than a continuation, of Gide’s reputa- of Gide’s character and place in letters. or periods of circuitous progress. But sting 
tion in the United States. The “Jour- For they are the central pier upon which he early found his pace and his road leag 
nals’ draw Gide's other works into the imposing edifice of his work is Hewrites, in 1905: “I escaped early from of c 
focus; but do many people now read  puilt. Gide, in fact, from the beginning that world in which, to appear proper, bitic 
Gide’s former American translations? of his career has been a diarist. The ] had to watch myself too closely.” occu 
Scattered and few and out of series, regular, often daily record of thought Gide’s courageous moral stand, whic! mali 
these translations began to appear in and event has provided him with a form had so much influence on the post-1918 — 
1924 with “Strait Is the Gate,” reached gt once exigent and large, wherein his generation, is not indicated very clearly hind 
a high point of popular interest in 1927 desire for stability as well as for move- here: he has written his “confessions ee 
with “The Counterfeiters,” and nat- ment and change, his detailed inquisi- elsewhere. The first exposition of his and 
rowed down thereafter to a few assorted tiveness as well as his wider curiosity, moral theories appeared in “Les Nour- Ta 
works presented more or less at ran- could be satisfied. Bored with the “big ritures Terrestres” in 1897, in the last possi 
dom. After 1931 no more was heard machines” of French literary form, in- decade of the nineteenth century, at a Abset 
of Gide in ordinary trade editions capable of filling in conventional back- time when, in French intellectual life, oo. 
(a limited edition of “Si le grain ne grounds or of inventing stock figures, all that was not “‘determinist” or “final. pov 
meurt . . .,” translated by Dorothy wary of technical tricks not based on ist” was suspect. A rigid positivism had | tinue: 
Bussy under the title “If It Die,” came actual emotion, happy to change his penetrated French thought to an cx- | on a 
out in 1935) until after his disillusion- mind concerning the worth and direc- cessive degree. The only escape for “‘sen- detest 
ment with Soviet Russia: “Return from tion of his material while that material sitive souls” was into the refuge of | earth 
the U. S. S. R.” appeared in 1937 and was still in the process of composition, an equally strict and confining religious sins 
Thes 


ber I8. 1947 413 
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ner fering, after a stayin North artist who has detached himself from ec and 1940) en which it is 


Africa and a friend vith Wilde, killing and ‘‘glacial’’ abstractions and based a peculiar charm, 








—— Gide d ltor irreconcilabl moved into a world where the modern however. Compicte in one volume, 
. He brought emotion over into the moral divided spirit is at least partially healed, printed on thin paper, its 1,352 pages 
a realm, declaring the experiences of the where there are provable and classic compactly yet flexibly bound, this 
. fi be of equal to those of the linkages between the s and the French edition resembles some object 
4 
; and the spirit 1 he affirmed  time-bound. delightful and usable: a convenient 
Be al values could ina Nothing has been spared—neither missile, let us say, against “the Philis- 
.. life-giving manner outside the rituals good-quality large paper nor an int lli- tine’: or a ¢ tted form of nour- 
4 4 
om ligion. Always claiming a basic gent and meticulous editor—to make ishment, on wl one could maintain 
in ft ‘ me ‘ : 1 ' | ' ! 1 } 
Christianity, he began his meditat: this American edition, to be complete life Over a long period 





he figure of a Savior who stood for by 1950, impressive. The French Pléiade LOUISE BOGAN 
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, and deforming frustration. 


ay As the world of affairs begins to The Straight Way Lost 


aim more of his attention, Gide meets 


ple and events head-on; he does not yzyp MIDDLE OF THE JOURNEY. where it led, nor did necessity ever con- 


take anyone's opinion as his own; he 











ria RS By Lionel Trilling. The Viking Press. fain Dif . ‘ eS 
@, analyzes character and motive with a $3. : was fatal to The ; 
_ penetrating con ibination of intuition ; finally Gifford Maxim, member and s 
- and acumen. His dislike of virtuosity in HEN we meet John Laskell he is cret agent of “the Party,” a “man of 
a . : art parallels his impatience with the WX) thirty-three, crossing the perilous the far future, the bloody, moral, apoc- 
i leviousness and pretentiousness of hu- Dantean decade in which the risks, alyptic future that was sure to come,” 
; beings. The tension between the doubts, and challenges of a man's life who has become the standard of doe 
“wil ppositions within himself continues; declare themselves and his personality matic conviction around which the 
a perfect balance between impulse and first begins to contract into the limita- lesser faiths and good intentions of his 
d ee ruple, asceticism and sensuality is tions and dec 1s to which it is fated. friends have come to take their be g 
a never entirely achieved. There are He is “a fortunate young man of the Laskell, when the crucial summer of 
a breakdowns, nervous crises, and capitu- middle class’ who has disciplined his the vel begi as just rf ere 
‘— 1. lations, as well as spiritual and physical privileges by an earnest if skeptical from an almost fatal at of s : 
- onvalescences and reanimations. By liberal faith. He has become, after ear- fever. It has laid op r¢ lesions and 





ing the poles of the tension clear, lier creative leani ngs, an authority on doubts of his character. He has learned 





and however, Gide es apes most of the en- housin g, so justifying in his own mind for the first time the difference between 
> alluU 
ticements of self-deception. His life and the social bearings of his political sym- the sick and the well, between 


relationships must be kept, so far as pathies. He has loved once, a he Ithy, meaning of death and the healthy world 











* *e possible, vital and necessitous. All must intelligent gir! t ears to hear death me 1 he. 
ni des be natural in the area of the senses and they lov tween the will to live and the wish to 
: o while at the same time the will must sonable way die, between security and fear and what 
= function with a kind of “supple ob- passion. She, the ean in the struggle for existence 
= stinacy."” Gide’s dealings with his col- and he has lust as he is ab ) o the 
leagues and friends never lack an edge again to the world o go to Connecticut c 
of critical sharpness; but shows of am- violated a e curative summer t rocene have 
a bition, jealousy, rancor, and spite never His friends are mostly liberals like arranged for ham, Maxim drops a bomb- 
i occur, and small gossip and downright himself. One is Arthur Croom, assist- shell by revealing that he has re- 
w) nalice are relatively rare. His chief de- ant professor and Socialist, a man “in nounced the Party. Laskell goes to the 
1 sire is to have friends who “exist be- whom the drive for power did not de- country. He lives down the road from 


1. el hind and beyond what {they} reveal to stroy intelligence and character,” a‘“‘man the Crooms’ house with the Folgers 
‘ us." He does not neglect “the insulted of the.near future.” Another is Croom’s He meets the semi-derelict family o 


Fh and injured.” wife Nancy cali ing, domestic, col- the Caldwells—Duck Caldwell, selfish, 





Nour Tal f lege-bred, saa soon to reveal “‘a passion honest, alcoholic, u ve, Ww " 
Nour: Take upon oneself as much humanity as ; i ce cal 
4 ‘ } } 1 ‘ . + & a4 . ~ 
' , . 1 . the n ; > WW > pure th $ f re not vt ked I ¢ \ 
e last possible. That is the correct formula... . of the mind and will so pu : 
at a Absence of sympathy equals lack of imagina- it swept through her, she could not be- lotlingness, Woo WOrks , 


lif tion. The most gifted natures are perhaps the Jieve that anything that opposed it re- Croom house; his wife Emily, who on 





most trembling. . fs 00m 08 on emotion quired consideration.” A third is Ker- ran a tea-room and still echoes a feeb 
decreases, the pen shoul d stop; when it con- : 128 al ' : “ee I< 
n ' . mit Simpson, rich publisher of the lef mian past: and their child . 
i tinues to run on just the same—and it n I i : Faskell t 
ss ist-liberal ir2, “very handsome, a to whom iskell Becomes unwittingly 
n ¢ex- | on all the more casily—writing becomes  !St-liperal New E y Hancoum ‘ 10m at . 


“ean. | etestable. .. . The wonderful thing on this big rangy man who was good at ficld = attache 
earth is that we are forced to feel more than sports, court games, an boating.” but Laskell, his wounds still of 
to think. 


! } TT? AA TD yh WKecames \ _! 
gious also “‘all too bland. There was 1 N becomes involved 


bitter These are the words of a man and an ness in him. He 
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ON THE PILOTS WHO DESTROYED GERMANY 


[THE SPRING OF 1945 


1 they wove their cage 


cage, in the air of blue crystal. 
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curving me 


Long 
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y senses delicate as a shoal of flashing fish. 


ce in our streets below 


leave in their playgrour 


privet hedge, of staring wall. 
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iss emptied sky their diamonds had scratched 


st whitest lincs. 


These the day soon melted into satin ribbons. 


Falling over heaven's terraces near the sun. 

Oh that April morning they carried my will 

Exalted expanding singing in their aerial cage. 

They carried my will. They dropped it on a German town. 
My will expanded and tall buildings fell down. 


Then, when the ribbons faded and the sky forgot, 
And April was concerned with building nests and being hot 
I began to remember the lost names and faces. 


Nx wit 
Around the 
And my life, 
Turns thoug 
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conflict between himsclf, the Crooms, 
and Simpson, but also the deeper conflict 
between these middle terms of the mod- 
ern moral and political intelligence and 
the oppositions that hedge them—the 
derelict Caldwells on one side; the pas- 
sionately dogmatic Maxim, driving from 
Communist to religious absolutism, on 
the other. The drama grows in ten- 
sion; its debate proliferates; it arrives 
at a climax of passion (Laskell and 
Emily Caldwell) and another of death 
(Susan's, at the hand of her father). 
It tests the cluster of friends to their 
foundations. And the summer ends with 
their relations profoundly and perma- 
nently disturbed. One autumn morning 
Laskell, now tested in more than his 
health yet stronger in more than body, 
takes the train back to the city. 

These, too briefly and inadequately, 
are the characters and outward events of 
Lionel Trilling’s first novel, and readers 
who know not only his critical endow- 
ment but also his earlier stories will 
know what to expect in the way of a 
narrative keenly sustained and subtly 


the ribbons torn down from those terraces 

most hidden image in my lines, 

which never paid the price of their wounds, 
hts over and over like a propeller 

nes their guilt, honors, repents, prays for them. 


STEPHEN SPENDER 


articulated. It is, indeed, a novel of re- 
markable—of almost unflinching—aus- 
terity. Little or nothing has been con- 
ceded to the conventional inducements 
of current fiction, Effects of action and 
background are reduced to a mimimum. 
Humor, by-play, color, and incident are 
pared to the quick. The treatment is on 
first acquaintance stark in its economy 
of detail and “atmosphere.” But it de- 
fines a milieu that has, with the emer- 
gence of a new type of novel from the 
critical thought of the past ten years, 
become a new area in fiction. (It finds 
differing versions in “Memoirs of Hec- 
ate County” and Eleanor Clark's “The 
Bitter Box,” and recent minor examples 
like John Kelly's ‘All Souls’ Night” 
and Wallace Stegner’s “Second Growth” 
aid in defining a new genre among nov- 
elists. ) 

It is the milieu of the contemporary 
literary and political intelligentsia. One 
must admit that nothing the realists and 
naturalists of the nineteenth century 
tackled in the way of unromantic dis- 
couragements when they undertook to 


Te NATION 


bring the drab lives of servant girls, 
and 


slaves into the novel is missing for the 


nuns, shopkeepers, miners, Wage 
present-day artist who attempts to dra- 
matize a world as generally bleak, un- 
heroic, and denatured as the world of 
contemporary thinkers, writers, and pro- 
fessors. Those flats in the Village, c« 

tages on the Cape, houses in Connecti- 
cut, and campus colonies!—is it possible 
that the slightest spur to imagination 
lingers in them? One may, moreover, 
tend at first to complain that Mr, 
Trilling has abstracted his characters 
from their real roots and conditions in 
modern society; that he has endowed 
their acts and words with an obtrusive 
of hu- 


, 
and absence 


self-consciousness 
man spontancity that reduces their dra- 
matic appeal and pathos to a minimum. 
We are told where or how 
they originated in life. All 
of them—the Crooms, Laskell, Simp- 


little of 


American 


son, even the more localized Caldwells, 
Folgers, and Walkers—are suspended in 
a kind of social and moral void. Their 
talk is 
personal 


strung to a painful pitch of 
Exceptions 
and a 


abstraction. do 
occur: wonderful 
country clergyman; but often their per- 
formances—especially the high-strung, 
bright-minded of Nancy 
Croom, the pathetic soul-hungers of 
Emily Caldwell, or the efforts of her 
child Susan to recite a Blake poem 
“with expression” —are calculated to 
set the teeth on edge. 

What Mr. Trilling has written is, 
quite overtly, a dialectic novel. The term 
appears in his pages. His language is 
analytical, his structure polemic, his se- 
quence of scenes and confrontations 


two nurses 


speeches 


among characters virtually syllogistic 
Yet it is a remarkable testimony to his 
skill and sincerity, and to the tenacious 
probity of his thinking, that he has been 
able to keep his plotting sharply dra- 
matic; that as we read we lose our sense 
of lacking familiar fictional ingredients; 
and that we become profoundly ab- 
sorbed in his story, not only as a bril- 
liantly sustained argument but as the 
record of an essential experience and 
milieu of our age, one fully equal ia 
validity to the actualities of proletarian 
fiction and far more salient than the 
later attenuations and enfeebled appeals 
of the novel of sensibility. 

By that time also, convinced by the 
passion with which ideas and convic 
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tions can possess the modern mind, we 
feel the authenticity of his scenes and 
ple. Nancy Croom, with her socialist 
logic and scarifying affection, becomes a 
lassic portrait of one type of moderna 
man, The little girl with her Blake 
em is a true and pathetic image 
ultured childhood (the Progressive- 
,0olgirl in Mr. Trilling’s story, “The 
Other Margaret” was a brilliant antici- 
on Of this portrait). Kermit Simp- 

yn is the muzzy-minded prototype of a 


zen wealthy patrons of the left. The 
nes of the drama itself precisely de- 
the orbit of middle-class gentil- 
.cademic inhibition, and well-to-do 


ronage that has nurtured the cau- 
mus self-deceptions and guilty fears 
which have Jamed the liberal position 
modern thought and made the tri- 
umph and tyranny of absolutes so sinis- 


ter in our age. 

For the theme of the novel is the fate 
f the liberal critical intelligence in our 
time—and its necessity. John Laskell’s is 
the mind in which that fate is tried, the 
focus, made vulnerable by illness and a 
fresh access of clarity, of the conflict be- 
tween the political and moral passions 
that contend around him. Mr. Trilling 
is, I suppose, the finest analyst and his- 
torian of the liberal predicament we 
have among us today. His account of 
that problem in his earlier books and 
essays is permanent. We are kept fully 
aware, in this novel, of his rigorous in- 
sight and schooling in the liberal di- 
lemma. It is probably inevitable that 
one should recall his admirable book on 
Forster in this connection—particularly 
if one emphasizes the fact that ““The 
Middle of the Journey” is quite inde- 
pendent of Forster's work in style, 
method, and content—and likewise his 
searching book on Arnold. It is also in- 
evitable, knowing his brilliant critical 
talent, to recall how fully he knows of 
the existence of modern classics of di- 
alectic art like “The Sacred Fount,” 
“The Ivory Tower,” “The Magic 
Mountain,” “Howard's End,’’ and ‘“The 
Counterfeiters.”” Such books have pro- 
vided a schooling for his imagination; 
he has not denied himself the most for- 
midable models; but they have not de- 
prived him of his own language and in- 
vention. What he said in his Forster 
book about that novelist’s dissection of 
the evils of the “undeveloped heart” in 
modern life is as relevant here as what 


—s 


he said about the role which Forster 
assigns to the “‘relaxed will’’ and to 
“the Primal Curse . 
of Good-and-Evil” in modern morality. 
When I discussed Mr. Trilling’s book 
on Forster in these pages four years ago 
I compared the Englishman's art with 
that of André Gide. What those men 
share in their conception of the novel is 
For him 


the knowledge 


Shared also by Mr. Trilling. 
also the novel is what Gide called it— 
“a crosstoads—a meeting place of prob- 
lems’; he knows the importance of be- 


rade ie 
lieving that “whatever your station or 


415 


country, you should believe only what is 
true, and what you would be disposed 
to believe if you were of another coun- 
try, another station, another religion.” 

When John Laskell, at the end of his 
rival 


momentous faces the 


angers of his friends—the Crooms with 


summer, 


their inflamed conviction of the guilt of 
society which permits no responsibility 
in the individual; Maxim with his dog- 
matic moralist belief in individual re- 
sponsibility which admits the mitiga- 
tion of mercy—he knows at last why 
they are angry with him. It is “the anger 
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of t! twill ¢ appearance of 
an a in modulation. The open will 
does not show that anger: only the will 
masked in virtue shows it.” But against 
their accusations Laskell holds to his 
position. It is the will in modulation 
that must survive if absolutes are to be 
denied their tyranny and the intelligence 
is to survive for the uses of justice and 
truth. Mr. Trilling has been, in some 


severely—and ineptly—cen- 


“individual moral- 


quarters 
j ’ 


sured for dé icnding 


ity’ against “social morality’’ in his 
story The Other Margaret.”’ This novel, 
w its subtle, athletic, and unsimpli- 


ficd articulation of the whole truth, “the 
11 and individual 
values, shows how truly he sees the 
complex actuality of values which the 
simplistic moralism of dogmatic or ab- 
stracting minds, hot for action and ac- 
On that score alone 


cusation, 
“The Middle of the Journey” becomes 
a powerful document. But it is 
It is a brilliant exam- 


ignores. 


more 
than a document 
ple of a new mode of fiction, one whose 
function in the moral dilemmas of our 
age his acute critical sense has seen, and 
whose claims on the imaginative re- 
sources Of his generation the finely con- 
trolled, humanly faithful art of this 
novel demonstrates. It is a book that 
brings the best critical intelligence now 
discernible in America into play with an 
absolutely honest creative talent. And 
it shares with only a few recent books 
of my acquaintance the honor of estab- 
lishing that cooperation of talents on a 
sound, perhaps even on a classic, foot- 
ing. MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL 


Something Less Than 

Abigail 

ABIGAIL ADAMS. By Janet Whitney. 
Little, Brown and Company. $4. 


HIS biography, or rather semi-fic- 
"lh eee life, of Abigail Adams 
belongs to a school of writing which I 
might venture to call—if the word can 
be used in a non-pejorative sense— 
feminine. The substance of it is letters, 
quoted or paraphrased, of the heroine; 
and happily the wife of John Adams 
could write with,vigor and distinction. 
Interstices among the sources are filled 
in with imaginative recreations of set- 
tings, conversations, and passions; these 
unfortunately are composed in a vein 


contrasting widely with the hard clarity 
of Mrs. Adams. 

} st . 
MITTIN « 


Thus at the f John Quing we 


find that Abigail, “lying in the big 
feather bed, exhausted, happy, and sad, 
had no suspicion that the two men who, 
each in his own way—one so earnestly 
masculine, one so nuddling and small— 
comforted her sorrow, were incipient 
Presidents of a republic yet unborn.” 
Occasionally the writing achieves still 
greater miracles of anticipation, as with 
the announcement that Abigail, having 
been born in Weymouth, went visiting 
to Quincy and there breathed “what was 
to become her native air.’ Sometimes, 
striving for the dramatic, it reaches 
sheer bathos, as when, presented with 
Abigail pining for letters from John in 
Philadelphia, we are suddenly asked, 
“What, then, about the postal system?” 

What, then, we are bound to con- 
tinue, is wrong with this kind of writ- 
ing? One difficulty, in this case, may be 
that the source is just too good. To offer 
anything beyond self-effacing annota- 
tion to the text of Abigail Adams's let- 
ters is impertinent. The delicate flavor 
of history is in them, the subtle essence 
of a provincial Enlightenment, ration- 
alistic yet Puritan, proud yet insecure, 
but the bouquet evaporates quickly when 
opened in the heavy atmosphere of 
“Fate was busy at the loom.” It adds 
little to our comprehension of the love 
of Abigail for John (she referred to 
him between 1797 and 1801 even in let- 
ters to her own sister as “the Presi- 
dent”) to be told, “He was very much 
of a man’s man, but women fell for 
him.” And when, in Mrs. Whitney's 
part of the narrative, we are treated to 
a dialogue in which the little woman 
strengthens the resolution of her spouse 
to scorn the proffered bribe of the 
royal governor, when she shyly murt- 
mers her admiration and “his strong 
arms came round her waist,’’ we can only 
long for the relief of the actual Abigail 
who said—in words not quoted by Mrs. 
Whitney—that her husband’s opponents 
were “the most base, profligate, and 
abandoned Culprits which were ever 
permitted to scourge the Nations of the 
Earth.” 

However, the trouble is not only that 
such sentimentality fudges the narra- 
tive and dulls the characters. Abigail 
Adams lived in history and distilled it 
into her letters. They are a joy to read, 


oa 
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, . thew ebana aa 
tL @S tncy stand, Dut it 


is a greater 


} 

pleasure to bring some sense of history 
+ 

t 


o the reading. For an author, even 
novelist, to identify himself too close 
with his central figure is dangerous jj 
he still hopes to put that figure 
meaningful relations with other charac. 
ters or with time and space. In the 
biography of a historical character such 
identification of writer and subject be- 
comes pernicious, for if the biographer 
has any function beyond editing 
words and listing the acts, it is to mak 
an effort, however tentative, toward 
determining what, in the light of |! 
tory, his subject means. No actor 
history, not even so intelligent an actor 
as Abigail Adams, can quite say it. In- 
stead of such interpretation Mrs. Whit 
ney offers: ‘He gathered her to him 
the dusk, and held her to his own hard- 
beating heart.” In a narrative so 
tered Jefferson 
differences with John Adams werc 
stuff of history and upon which M: 
Adams had some good things to say, in 
evitably ficures 
We are told that Abigail “browsed 
through many a volume,” but we Icarn 
little of what books she read or with 
what ideas her mind, generally recog- 
nized as about the best of contempora- 
neous American women’s, was actually 
furnished. That she was the wife of one 
President and the mother of another is 
less interesting than that she was the 
fine exemplar of 
New England culture; this aspect of the 
biographical problem is not even recog- 
nized in Mrs. Whitney's treatment. 
Those who would enjoy the privilege 
of meeting Abigail Adams face to face 
will turn to the edition of her Ictters to 
her sister recently published in The Pro- 
ceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Volume 55, under the expert 
editing of Stewart Mitchell. Mrs. Whit- 
ney has touched upon only the high 
spots of these rich manuscripts; she has, 
however, been allowed by the custodians 
access to “relevant portions’’ of mate- 
rial not generally available to students. 
We are obliged once more to regret that 
the decision as to what among the 
Adams papers may or may not be rele- 
vant is denied the community of scho!- 
ars. This volume is pathetic testimony to 
the fact that guardians do not always 
appreciate the best interests of theit 
wards. PERRY MILLER 
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become insubstantial 


eighteenth-century 
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Bosses and the Boss 
"RE THE BOSS. By Edward J. 
The Viking Press. $3. 
LLY OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 
By Michael F. Reilly as Told to 
Slocum. Simon and 


i 


William J, 
huster. $3. 


M®* FLYNN’S “You're the Boss” 
i is clearly destined to become 
small political classic. I do not 


know of any book which combines 
so effectively a candid analysis of the 


hine system, an able defense of it, 
id a realistic account of machine activ- 
y in concrete politic al situations. Few 


liticians are sufficiently 


y 
‘ 3 
ulate to describe the 


have become for then 


No one 


nstinct or conditioned reflex 
haps since Martin Van Bu: 
iled Ed Flynn in uniting profes- 
insight and in- 


has 
nal virtuosity with 
lectual detachment. 
c with- 


“elec- 


We cannot have governmen 
t elections,’” Mr. Flynn write 


ons without organizations, or organiza- 


tions without a ‘spoils system’ to keep 


them going.” Political machines and 
their flora and fauna are thus indis- 


pensable to a democracy and will sur- 
vive the passing squalls whipped up by 

‘eformers” or ‘‘good-government” peo- 

le—words Mr, Flynn rarely uses with- 

ut derisive quotation marks. So long 
as the citizens are unwilling to give as 
much time to politics as the politicians 

), they must expect machine rule; and 

hen they do give the time, they can 
overthrow any machine which fails to 
serve their purposes—a fact which an 

itelligent boss never forgets. Whether 
machines will be good or bad “depends 
upon the interest of citizens in their 
party government, upon whether that 
interest is just as strong and unflagging 
as their interest in their local, state, and 
federal government.” Thus though 

sses are inevitable in our system, bad 
bosses are not. “This book is respect- 
fully addressed to you, the reader,” Mr. 
Flynn concludes, ‘‘because sont the 
boss,” 

Mr. Flynn's general analysis seems 
irrefutable. His defense of the machine, 
however, depends on the element which 
ohilosophical bossisi 
from Van Buren and Thurlow Wee 


defenders of 


down, have always made paramount 





but which practitioners have very often 
ignored; that for the most 
sons of survival a machine must pro- 
duce relatively honest and efficient gow 
ernment, When Flynn became leader of 
the Bronx, for example, it was proposed 
that he take advantage of the proffered 
aid of gangsters in fixing elections. His 
rejection of this proposal was on good 
pragmatic grounds. 

h an election prac- 
tice to help me, turn come 
back and ask me to help them illegally. This 
high to pay. Furthermore, I 
int gangsters in the Bronx. 


in suc 
they would in 


If they engaged 


price was too 
did not even wv 
So I decided not only to decline their assist- 
ance but to kick I have found 
out that sticking religiously [src] to 
decision has paid me dividends many 
over. 


them out. 


this 
times 
he trouble with machines, of course, 
is that so few bosses have Flynn's pref- 
erence for the long view over the quick 
profit. In the American political equi- 
librium a reform movement is the price 
the boss pays for self-indulgence. 
Mr. eee s comments on Roosevelt 
and the I e strictly from his 
professional frame of reference. The 


New De al ar 


broad social impulses of the New Deal 
appear to have had little interest for 
him—a fact which distinguishes him 
from someone like Van Buren. He 


would tolerate the New Dealers so long 


to pol icy-making, but 
Tom Corcoran muscled into th 


as they stuck 
when 


+ 


organization field, Ed Flynn struck b 
hers. A 


Roosevelt, 


like a gamekeeper fighting poac 


deep affection for Franklin 


as for his wife, shines through an 
uncommonly honest assessment of 


D. R.’s personal virtues and short- 
comings. “His two greatest weaknesses 
in my opinion,” Flynn writes, “were 


the bitterness which he engendered 


and the weakness he 
displayed in his inability to be frank 
and open in many instances in his deal- 


ings wit 

“Reilly of the White House” adds a 
number of entertaining sidelights on 
Roosevelt. Michael F. Reilly succe 
Colonel Starling as head of the Secret 


the White House on 


} 1. ** 
neon ie 
n } CO} ic, 


Service detail at 


the day of Pearl Harbor. Through the 


war his assignment was to protect the 


President wherever business or relaxa- 
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tion might tal The book contains 
nteresting mat il on the methods of 
protection and lively ¢ of Roose- 
velt in form ind informal postures. 


Slocum tells it all in a tire- 


Wilkam J 
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Arriere-Garde 

ATLANTIC HARVEST. Memoirs of 
the Aélantic. Compiled by Ellery 
Sedgwick. An Atlantic Monthly 


Press Book. Little, Brown and Com- 


pany. $4.50. 


T IS perhaps disappointing that this 
volume of Mr. Sedgwick’s does not 
turn out to be an “‘ol " and gen- 
a 
ely re} 
pieces from the Atlantic M 


resentative’ anthology of 


, ' 
nibly iilus- 


trative of its history from the begin- 
ning, in 1857, to the end of Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s own editorship in 1938. Cer- 
tainly it is not that, and no one should 


buy the book who expects to find in it 
a single scrap by Emerson or the elder 
by Lowell or Mrs. 
Howells or Henry James, by Charles 
Eliot Norton or E. L. Godkin or Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody. Mark Twain is 
here, as he ought to be, and so too are 
Sarah Orne Jewett and Edith Wharton, 
John Jay Chapman and Woodrow Wil- 
son; but they are here for their own 
or for editorial reasons of Mr. 
Sedgwick’s, and not primarily because 


Ho!mes, Stowe, by 


sakes, 


they exemplify what the Aslantic once 

meant in American intellectual life. 
The anthology, however, has a real 

interest, though a different one; it is a 


ftankly personal collection by Mr. 


Sedgwick of pieces that continue to in- 
terest or please him, and as such it fur- 
h a kind of blueprint for 
successful and 


nishes us wit 
the editing of a highly 
even distinguished magazine of what 
intellectwal arrére- 
ubt that Mr. Sedg- 


might be called the 


garde. There is no d 

wick very early hit upon an editorial 
formula that was to brilliantly 
successful in its appeal to a very consid- 
erable segment of the reading pub lic, 


and this dion gives us a compact 
view of how that formula operated. 

Its most important single ingredient 
might be described as the True Story 
Genteel or True Confessions for the 
Well-Educated. A good third of the 
pieces in this volume are in this de- 
cidedly non-“pulp” vein of personal 
revelation, autobiographic testimonial, 
or refined remembrance of things past. 
The educated girl from the East who 
married a handsome young moonshiner, 
the public-utilities executive who un- 
derwent conversion, the great actor’s 
son who decided to become an actor 
himself—characters such as these were 
long familiar to A/lantic readers, and 
they rightly predominate in this anthol- 
ogy. Fortunately, too, Mr. Sedgwick’s 
passion for the reminiscent sometimes 
presents us with a recollective essay on 
a different level; an admirable example 
here is Henry Villard’s really lively 
“Recollections of Lincoln’—published 
when Bliss Perry was editor. 

A hardly less important ingredient of 
the formula is the Grade-B or even 
Grade-C short story, preferably the 
short story that, while it comes to grips 
with some painful issue of the moral 
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life, inculcates, indirectly or explicitly, 
an essentially wholesome and Anglo- 
Saxon—if possible American, and best 
of all New England—resolution of that 
issue. In consequence, one looks in vain 
for the writers of short fiction who, 
during the thirty years of Mr. Sedg 
wick’s editorship, were at work on the 
frontiers of literary expansion and d 

covery—Sherwood Anderson, say, or 
Virginia Woolf, or Katherine Anne 
Porter, or William Fantkner—and what 
one does find is Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould, Mary Webb, Hetty Heme: 

way, and Walter D. Edmonds. It is 
true that Hemingway is represented 
here by "Fifty Grand,” 
not by a stery but by a rather inferi 

But it is hard not to feel that 
these are sops held out by Mr. Sedg- 
wick to some placable Cerberus of thi 


and Lawrence 


sketch; 


literary underworld. 
Let me mention one more constituent 


of a typical Aflantic issue, and then 


have fal it is the more or less 
formal essay in the tradition of Lamb 
or Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
represented here by an intolerably arch 
and allusive essay on cats by Agnes 
Repplier, a tweedy sort of piece “On 
Dogs and Men” by Henry Merwin (a 
name I must confess to no familiarity 
with, otherwise), and a really corny ¢s- 
say on national differences by Salvador 
de Madariaga—"“Englishman, French- 
man, Spaniard’’—the thesis of which, if 
this can be credited, is that the English- 
man is essentially a man of action, the 
Frenchman a man of thought, and the 
Spaniard a man of passion. It must b 
added that Mr. de Madariaga puts for- 
ward this view in a bold and uncom 
promising manner. 

Like all editorial formulas, Mr. 
Sedgwick’s naturally has its negative 
aspect; he knows what ought to be left 
out as well as what ought to be put in, 
and it is striking that this anthology 
contains no poems whatever (unless 
perhaps A. P. Herbert's brilliant Shake- 
spearean parody, “Iwo Gentlemen of 
Soho,” should be excepted) and no 
literary criticism, unless, 
should except Woodrow Wilson's often 
reprinted essay on ‘Mere Literature’ 
and an effort by Ellen Terry on the Ict- 
ters in Shakespeare's plays—a piece that 
is not at all inconsistent with Ellen 
Terry's having been an admirable 
actress. 


and it 1s 


again, one 
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In conclusion, one likes Mr. Sedg- 

for having originally printed, and 

r including here, William G. Thom- 

1's affecting summary of ‘Vanzetti’s 
Last Statement.” NEWTON ARVIN 


The Big Muddy and MVA 


THE MISSOURI VALLEY, LAND 
IF DROUGHT, FLOOD, AND 
PROMISE. By Rufus Terral. Yale 
University Press. $3.75. 


ROBABLY the most important 
we that can be said about the 
Missouri Valley is that the American 
people—including those who live in the 


valley—know so little about it. They 


cannot be blamed too much, since not 


itil 1945 did the government 


ve Pin 


— 


It still does not collect adequate weather 
lata in the region. Its experts do not 
uly know how much water there is in 
e Missouri River system, and land still 
being irrigated without determining 
ether this will increase its fertility or 
rilize it through the release of alkali. 
Since the homesteading days, since 
railroads flaoded the East with en- 
circulars to sell the land which 
been given to them, people have 
false notions about the region. Few 
ze that a large part of it is almost 


) 


had 
had 


} 


desert, dry, treeless, windswept. Hav- 

1g been impressed by a grade-school 

eography’s emphasis on the length of 
the river, they are amazed to learn that 

actually carries less water than, say, 
the Tennessee—a much shorter stream 
draining a much smaller watershed. 
Nor do they know that discriminatory 
railroad freight rates and the lack of 
industries help to make the Missouri 
Valley—like the South—one of the ma- 
jor economic problems of the United 
States, 

This problem is not likely to be 
solved until it is fully stated. There is 
not likely to be an MVA until the need 
for it is widely understood. I 


ate 


= & 


about this region is the greatest barrier 
to the realization of its 7 
Private-power lobbyists an 2 
gtinders exploit it to the full. Against 
this ignorance Mr. Terral’s book should 
be of immense help. Unlike the tech- 
nical “‘literature” about the valley's 
problems, it is written for the intelli- 
gent layman. And unlike magazine arti- 


do 
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he Book Find Club, with over 
60,000 members, is a literary group of 
discerning readers. 

They are the sort of readers who, 
in the past, for one reason or another, 
might not have joined a book club. 

But, as members of The Book 
Find Club, they have grown to respect 
and enjoy the consistently high caliber 
of its Selections—both fiction and non- 
fiction. 








Book Find Club members also 
appreciate the simplicity and 
economy of the Club. They pay 
the one standard low price of 
$1.65 for each monthly Selection 
they wish to accept, regardless of 
publishers’ higher list prices. 
They average savings of over 50°% 
on each book. Choose one of these 
recent Club Selections to start 
your membership. Then choose a 
second book ; 


as your gift for joining. 
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Already published 


M, F. K. FISHER 
Not Now, But Now 
“Seriking, sinister, brilliantly writ- 
ten. '—N.Y. Herald Tribune $2.75 
LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
Dirty Eddie 
“When he tackles a subject like 
Hollywood the results are per- 
fect." — RUSSELL MALONEY $2.75 
MEYER LEVIN 
My Father's House 


“Poignant and important novel 
about modern Palestine.” 
—Saturday Review 


EDWARD J. FLYNN 


You're the Boss 

“The frankest account ever writ- 

ten of the inside of American 

politics.” ~MArQuis JAMES $3.00 
LION FEUCHTWANGER 

Proud Destiny 


“Historical fiction at its best.” 
~Philadelpbia Inquirer $3.50 


GEORGE GAMOW 
One Two Three. . . Infinity 


Our world as science sees it. “ Ex- 


$2.50 


cellent.’—Saturday Review 
lilustrated $4.75 
HANS HABE 
Aftermath 


A powerful modern novel of new 
loves in conflict with old. $3.00 


LIONEL TRILLING 
The Middle of the Journey 
“Searching and compassionate... 
All liberals should read it.” 
— ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. $3 


Coming 


JCHN STEINBECK 
Tortilla Flat 
A new edition, with 17 paintings 
in color by Peggy Worthington. 
Oct. 24tb $6.00 


ARNOLD ZWEIG 
The Axe of Wandsbek 
A major novel by the author of 
The Case of Sergeant Grischa. 
Oct. 24th $3.50 


RALPH ROEDER 
Jverez and his Mexico 
A great portrait by the author of 
The Man of the Renaissance. 
Oct. 2716 2 vols., boxed $10.00 


REBECCA WEST 
The Meaning of Treason 


A brilliant study of England's 
modern traitors. Now. 24th $3.50 
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id newspaper editorials, it does 


immediaic 


not deal merely with 


facet of the story; it tells it whole, and, 
with a grace that will keep readers in- 
terested in the details of a tragedy of 
loitation, and preventable 


tation which 


=| + we 
neglect, ext . 
they might otherwise 
be tempted to abandon as too “difficult.” 


(A better map in later editions also 


de Va 


would help.) 

Mr. Terral, whose qualification for 
this work was heightened by service on 
the TVA staff in Knoxville before join- 
ing that of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
outstanding crusader for MVA, has not 
oversimplified his book. Instead, he has 
written a series of chapters on the vari- 
ous sub-problems which flow together 
hike the Big Muddy’s tributaries to 
create the Missouri Valley problem. 
After a deft introduction to the errant 
river itself he really begins with the 
land and the over-exploitation of its 
top soil. Consideration of drought and 
flood brings up a discussion of the un- 
believable welter of water laws written 
by the various states in a desperate at- 
tempt to conserve their most valuable 
asset. Then comes a fascinating chapter 
on grass, much more helpful in con- 
servation than any statute. Incidentally, 
the development of buffalo-grass seed at 
the Hays, Kansas, agricultural experi- 
ment station, operated jointly by the 
Kansas State College and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is an 
outstanding example of the perseverance 
of underpaid government scientists. 
Congressmen on the verge of a diatribe 
against “waste and extravagance”’ should 
read it. 

The same spirit helped to plant shel- 
ter belts in the treeless, semi-arid West- 
ern valley, and it developed sorghum as 
“the corn of the plains.” This has a 
shorter growing season than corn and so 
can be planted farther north; it does 
not require as much water; it has 90 per 
cent of corn’s food value; it can be fed 
to cattle, hogs, and other livestock. It 
has been manna to South Dakota— 
whose farmers met in 1934 to discuss 
“whether it was possible any longer to 
make a living from farming’ in the 
state. 

From the research men, too, come 
suggestions for the industries which the 
valley needs to stabilize its economy— 
wool manufacturing; leather working; 
fiber, plastics, and building materials 


to 
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corn, potatoes, and other 
gtain alcohol, which, as 


from wheat, 
field produce ; 
was demonstrated during the war, could 
well replace high-octane gasoline as an 
efficient motor fuel: the phosphates 
which the soil needs; lignite, ma 
nese, electrochemicals, and electrome 
lurgicals. 

But there is no staying away from the 


river. It flows through the land and al] 
its problems and possibilities. There 
for example, no chance for indust: 


without power; and the river holds the 


power—in its narrow mountain reachcs 
rather than where it wanders between 
wide banks to its mouth. It holds the 
possibility of cheap transportation, too 
This has hardly been realized throu 
the Army Engineers’ channel-dredging 
but Mr. Terral cites the advantages 
the TVA’s system of slack-water poo!s 
even though he is aware of its costli- 
ness. It is much less wasteful of water 
than the army's constant stream, a px 

of importance in a valley which n 
irrigation and in which water i 

too abundant. This must seem paradox - 
cal to outsiders who hear only of the 
Missouri's floods. The trouble is that 60 
per cent of the river's entire flow is d 
charged in May, June, and July. Cer- 
tainly, the engineers’ levees do nothing 
to change this. 

So one comes back again to ignorance 
—or at least to an amazing lack of co- 
operation. Even the men who have 
worked hardest to meet the valley's 
needs confess that they are not work- 








ing as a team. Said one: “We found 4 
lot of good research going on, but in 
a good many instances work donc 
Utah and Wyoming was not known 
by the institutions of Colorado, not 
mention the fact that it was not known 
by the people who live in those states.’ 
This alone is a decisive argument 
favor of the MVA idea rather than th 
so-called Pick-Sloan plan, which wou! 
do precious little to wipe out frustrating 
divisions of interest and authority. De- 
spite the propaganda of politically in 
fluential interests, coordination under s 
single authority of the efforts to solve 
the region's varied problems is essentia 
Mr. Terral’s book makes this clearet 
than ever, and one hopes that it will be 
widely read—especially in the valley c'f 
the Missouri, where “the need to know 
must be met to arouse the will to ac 
ERNEST KIRSCHTEN 
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feremiah from Massachusetts 
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Brooks Adams. With a 


[ERICA’S 


Th # By 


HEN first published in 1900, 
W this book attracted some atten- 
in Europe but fell completel 

a. With 





Americ 


eyes turned 





sh decline ar 

ng struggle between the United 
States and Russia for economic control 

Asia as just other example of 





setts prophet will be 


thout the pinch of salt which sub- 
juent events have sae Adams 
iten descr 
me with 


on was sometimes blur 


ibed the shape of things to 
amazing accuracy, but his 


irticular he failed to see 
y would outmode his prescriptions 
action. He was right enor i in con- 


iing the absurdities of is 





+ ie + natrew im »pralie rine 
it his alternative—imperialism, nine- 
nth-century style—is, as Marquis 


Childs points out thoughtful 
evaluation,” equally unrealistic 

Brooks Adams, 
great-grandson of the second P 
as a philosophical historian. In 1895 
¢ published his best-known book, 
Law of Civil Decay,” in 


h hea Lecte hat + 
which he developed the thesis that the 


today. 
Henry, 
s re Si dent, 





brother * 


h 
se and 


of trade—the point where the 
the East exchanged for 
West—had hitherto moved 
in a westerly direction from Babylonia 
to Byzantium and thence to Venice and 
Amsterdam. With the downfall of 
Napoleon, that center had been firmly 
established i in London, and a new world 
eq uilibrium had been achieved based on 
ion of economic power at 





products of 
those of the 


the concentrat 
that point. 
Three events at the end of t 
believe that 
this equilibri um was ros destroyed 
and to write this book projecting the 
operation of his “law” into the future. 
They were the Spanish-Ameritan War, 
the Boer War, and the Boxer uprising, 
and in his belief their causes were 


closely related. The contest between the 
United States and Spain 


on by the collapse in sugar prices that | 


began when Britain, follor 
trade principles, opened its markets to 
subsidized European beet sugar. 
destroyed the prosperity of the West 
Indies just as repeal of the Corn Laws 

ined British farming. In the English 
food Adams sav 


it was the Cause oO 


appetite for cheap 
signs of decaden 

Britain's steadily mounting trade 
and its forced tion of Ameri- 
can investments following the Bart 

panic of 1893. This le , in turn, to the 
3oer War, which Bri 


obtain control of a 


ain fought t 
adly needed new 
the Rand mines. The 
British forc 
South Africa seemed t« jams the 


urce Of income 


tismal iodine at of the 


proof of the de 
character: too high living had resulted 
in mental anc nertia. 


j 
Bean, gin difficultie 





‘al 
ra 


cates of expansion of revolution, 
intensified its efforts to get control of 
China and its mineral wealth, provok- 
ing the Chinese resistance that culmi- 
nated in the Sas: outbreak. Here was 
evidence, said Adams, the old 
equilibrium was destroyed: “The center 
of the economic sy stem of Peep is 
in motion, and until it once more comes 
to rest, tranquillity cannot return.” 
Adams had a low opinion of Russian 
organizing ability and did not believe 
Russia was capable of exploiting China's 
resources on its own. What he feared 
was a Russo-German combinatic 
which would dominate Barasia and ex- 
clude the United States from Far East- 
ern markets. That, he insisted, woul 
be a highly dangerous development for 


America, whose ever-growing indust 





surplus required wider and wider for- 
eign outlets. Unless it wished to resign 
itself to stagnation, the United States 
would be forced to compete for “the 
seat of empire.” But that ric go 
governmental organization equal to 

ight it mu 
ny must endure; and it is the perfe 

t 


3 both military and 


st support and the frict ctior 


of this organization, 


civil, which must be the task of the ne 


s 
’ 


fifty years.” 


Brooks Adams was an economic de- 
terminist, but his determinism seems 
have been inspired by the pseudo Dar 


x noht 
was brought 


>1 
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Patrick Henry 


THE VOICE OF FREEDOM 
By JACOB AXELRAD. A three-di- 


mensional portrait of a neglected American. 
“The best biograph vy of Henry yet writte 7 
an admirable book.”—ALLAN NEVINS. $3.7 


Harder They Fall 


By BUDD SCHULBERG. “A haymaker 
of a novel. Not a book for prudes or ado- 
lescents . .. a stunningly realistic yarn.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 343 pages, $3.00 


Kingsblood Royal 


By SINCLAIR LEWIS. novel of 
such extraordinary vigor and humanity thet 
one is inclined to put it among the major 
works of this great writer, along with Bab- 
bitt and Arrowsmith.”—vINCENT SHEEAN 
349 pages, $3.00 


Linden on the 
Nangus Branch 


By ELLIOT PAUL. Delightfully nos- 

: igic and roguish recollections of his New 

England boyhood by the author of The 

Last Time I Saw Paris. “Hilarious, bawdy, 

heartwarming.”—LOS ANCELES TIMES. 
401 page 


The Steeper Cliff 


By DAVID DAVIDSON, “One 

finest novels published this year.” —N. y 

times. “A stirring adventure story of an 

unusual kind.”—pHILaDELPHIA INQUIRER 
340 pages, $3.00 


The One with the 
= Mustache Is Costelle 


By GEORGE FRAZIER, Odd and! il. 
arious facts about the people other people 
talk about... 14 under-the-skin protiles of 
such interesting victims as Humphrey Bo- 
gart, Errol Flynn, Hildz garde, Irving Berlin, 
7 octs Shor, Caesar Petrillo, and others. $3.00 
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rather than 
by Das Kar tal Thus he aid in 
Nature is 


with the tide 


winism of Herbert Spencer 
one passage omni} otent 
and nations must flow 
Whither the exchanges flow, they must 
follow.” But if a fatalist he was also 
a moralist. He scolded the British for 
their over-indulgence and the Ameri 
cans for wastefulness and unwillingness 
to modernize their government. 

By unplication, therefore, he left some 
scope for free will. The triumph of the 
East was not foreordained; energy and 
foresight might win the center of eco- 
power for the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Could the prize be secured with- 


nomic 


out war? Adams was not explicit on 
this point, but clearly he was not one 
to shrink from armed conflict—the final 
test of who was fittest to survive. With 
all his prescience, he did not foresee 

! 


the deadly developments of 


i 


science But we who are 


modern 
agonizingly 


; 


aware of them, while we cannot shut 
our eyes to the grim realities of the 
struggle for power between East and 
West, 
equilibrium by means that do not in- 


KEITH HUTCHISON 


must strive to restore global 


volve suicide. 
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Asia’s Revolution and 
Its Leaders 


THE REVOLT OF ASIA, By Robert 
Payne. The Jolin Day Company. 
$3.50. 


OBERT PAYNE, poct and novelist, 
R in “The Revolt of Asia” has 
turned to political reporting, and his 
book offers a fresh and challenging 
approach to the understanding of social 
change in Asia. His method is to take 
us into the mental climate of Asia’s 
leaders, which he reconstructs by a bril- 
liant and intuitive use of the details of 
their careers and especially their own 
writings. As a biographer of lives rather 
than a journalist of events, Payne 
seeks in these revolutionary leaders the 
springs of their action. The result is 
tremendously illuminating, though it can 
also be misleading unless we keep con- 
stantly in mind that we are looking at 
these men on their own terms, as they 
see themselves. 

In brief, Payne finds that Shjarir, 
Nehru, Mao Tse-tung, and other Asiatic 
leaders have faced a common problem 
-——how to win independence of Western 
domination, lead their peoples by means 
of new democratic institutions, and re- 
make the agrarian economy of Asia’s 
peasant masses. In their various attacks 
upon this vast problem Payne finds 
overtones of the American Declaration 
of Independence far more often than 
the accents of the Comintern, Washing- 
ton more of a hero than Lenin, greater 
concern for social democracy than for 
communism, more American influence 
than Russian. Far from being extremists 
ripe for totalitarianism, these revolu- 
tionists, he believes, are primarily re- 
formers seeking a new Asian brand of 
socialism, inspired by the concept of the 
Rights of Man and the potentialities of 
Western technology. 

This thesis has not before been so 
convincingly stated. Mr. Stassen should 
take note. If these mass movements of 
India, Indonesia, Viet Nam, and North 
China aim at national and individual 
freedom, and use socialist methods be- 
cause they are too poor to use private 
enterprise as their path of development, 
are we well advised to denounce their 
socialism? Must the super-powers try to 
polarize every village in the rice pad- 
dies of half the world, or can Asia’s 
new mass movements form a neutral 
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element and remain third parties in 
world politics ? 

Payne sccks an answer by stud) 
the individual! leaders, their early str 
their 


gies, their pronouncements, 
sponses to defeat and victory, their 
philosophies. He begins with Ind 
nesia—Soekarno, Shjarir, Sjarifoedin 
but especially Shjarir, the young Dutch- 
educated lawyer from Sumatra whose 
pamphlet, “Indonesia's Fight,”” written 
in October, 1945, espouses civil lib 
ties and free elections and “prov 
the intellectual basis for the whole of 
the Asiatic revolt.’’ Shjarir, says Pay: 
is a preeminent technician of re 
tion—a realist but humane and a: 
militarist, a socialist leader relying 
sentiments of nationalism, democrai 
and cultural revival and, “unlike M 
Tse-tung, not obsessed with Mar 
doctrine." Quite as much as Nehru 
Mao, Shjarir has formulated Asia’s pri 
lem of change in the broadest te: 


The West itself ... knew tha 
application of knowledge and techn 
could have fatal results if at the 

time moral standards were allowed t 


overthrown. The chaotic condition e 


ing among the world powers wit! 


that it implies [annihilation by the 


1 


, 1 1 
bomb } 
mp } 


arises from man’s self-dou 
from the lack of inner moral resistan 
The essential task of the modern : 
today, whether he comes from the E 
or the West, is to rescue himself fr: 
this abyss by endeavoring to fix again | 
known position . . . his destination in t 
cosmos. In all this he must be led by 
standards of truth, beauty, and kindne 
which form together the components 
buman dignity. These universal val 
are today no monopoly of the East, n 
the West. 


Turning to India, Payne analyzes t! 
personalities and aspirations of Ganc 
and Nehru, of Jinnah—whose “smi 
resembles the gleam on the handles o! 
a coffin’ —of Prakash Narain, the S 
cialist, and many others, and recount 
the rise of Congress and the little-pub- 
licized Indian revolt of 1942. He shows 
a novelist’s extraordinary facility in the 
interpretation of character and of 
tional psychology: the motifs of anar 
ism, penance, and fatalism in 
thought of Gandhi, the sense of n 
frustration which has haunted moder 
India. Much of this is intuitive recon 
struction by the author. His details are 


+ 


not always accurate (Ting Hsien is not 
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Hunan), and his transliteration of 
nes is incredibly sloppy. Yet his por 


f Asia is built up out of a wealth 
formation and an intellectual grasp 
the cultural revolution which few 


“England,” 


s, ‘failed in India not so much 


rnalists have shown 


in 1 fference to the cry for inde- 
lence, but | ise it tacitly acknowl- 
system that had lost its 


i] 
ss, and ntrived 


” 


ed a 
l nothing to 

n its place 
From this standpoint of cultural val- 
s Payne discusses China, 
imines again 


where he 
nt the war years, and ill 
ontrast between Chiang 
1i-shek’s “China's Destiny” and Mao 
Tse-tung’s “New Democracy.’ He notes 


e absurdities and distortions of the 


he startling 





Generalissimo’s amazing book—"‘un- 


asy, theoretical, jejeune . . . terrifying 
people who are actively concerned 
th the social and ind 
ruction of China. 
ius himself attempting 
eak about a world of machines, 
he spiritual bankruptcy of the Con- 
‘ians faced with the nascent indus- 
alism of China.” Under Chiang and 
fu the Ku 


istrial recon- 
This is Con- 
vainly to 


Ve 


Chen Li- 10mintang has become 


ncreasingly a 7 y, “not of the peo- 
ple, but of the secret police’; this echoes 
e protests of China’s student class. 
On the other hand, says Payne, the 
Chinese Communist program, for all its 
facxist trappings, has been a genuine 
ontinuation of the program of Sun 
“New Democracy’’ has 


“hhy int £ aerae: 
DI eprint Of agrarian 


Yat-sen. Mao’s 
-en Asia’s first 
mocratic government” in 
which “aceehenbias is 


reform and det: 
thrown over- 
favor of 
st state.”” Rather than the 
ibservient eastern wing of Russia’s bid 
for Eurasiatic hegemony, the Chines 
Communists, Payne 
yrtheastern tip of a great belt 
in social revolution stretching from 
1e Middle East around through India 
Burma, Indonesia, and Annam to North 
China. Payne's 
pondering: 


neters } rani 
a restricted Capi- 


yard... in 


>) 


ilist-sociali 


o 


suggests, are the 


of agrar- 


conclusion is worth 


Of one thing we can be reasonably cer- 
tain: the Chinese Communists represent 
he Chinese peasants and have a pas- 
sionate belief in the peasants’ poten- 
tialities. Ignorant of industry and diplo- 
macy, incapable of understanding the 
complexities of Western civilization, so 
secluded within their own valleys that 





they suffer from a kind of mental in- 
breeding, and so accustomed to fighting 
continual battles on al! fronts that they 
are suspicious of strangers, they repre 
sent to a degree unknown elsewhere in 
the East the birth of a new social syste 
in Asia. Chinese communism is not an 
} 


end product; 


I it is a seed that has still 


to flower, and no one knows what shape 
the flower will assume. 
However much it may over-interpret 
Asia’s leaders or by-pass phenomena 
like the Chinese Communists’ party-line 
propaganda, “The Revolt of Asia” 
an enormous service in illustrating two 
essential points: first, that the tradition 
f the pene an War of In dependenc 2 
and the Rights of Man is indeed a 
dynamic aa in the minds ‘ad hearts 
of many Asiatics; pea that Asia’s 
revolutionists must work for their own 
peoples within their own traditions, 
which are not those of the U. S. A. 
or the U. S. S. R. They face urgent local 
problems and must take whatever { 
echnology are suited to 
¢ 


te eS 


for- 
eign ideas and t 
their needs. They cannot afford to 
doctrinaire or polarized. 

I am not sure whether, as Robert 
Payne contends, Indonesia really 
the economic and 
a degree of Asiatic leadership, or 
whether Southeast Asia can ac 
Balkanization and 
whether 





scial resources for 


avoid nationa 
move toward fe 
cooperatives and land reform have a 
chance to beat out the concentration of 

} 


economic power in the hands of land- 


lords, industrialists, and bureaucrats, or 





leration, or 


whether it is really meaningful to say 


that the Asiatic 


in this time when the world seeks to 


- century has begun. But 


& 


evaluate man’s place in a new social 


order, it is immensely heartening to 


oO 
have so penetrating a glimpse into the 
nds of Asiatic leaders who think in 


terms we can understand. More than 
“The Revolt of Asia” 
conveys the spirit of Asia’s social revo- 


JOHN K. FAIRBANK 


any other book, 





BUCHLER: 
“Existentialism” and William 
“What Is Existentialism?” 


DiaNA TRILLING: Fiction in Rev 


Grorce S. Counts: Louis Fischer's 
Gandhi and Stalin. 
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Old Dramas, New Versions 


GREEK PLAYS IN MODERN 
TRANSLATION. Edited with an In- 
troduction by Dudley Fitts. The Dial 
Press. $5 


F R one little thing, to begin with 
it is a pleasure to pick up a book in 
which quotations from the Greek have 


been proofread with some care, includ- 


i 
ing the matter of accents 
Here are eleven plays by the three 
great tragic dramatists: Aeschylus is 
represented by the “Agamemnon,” the 


Sumenides,”’ and ‘Prometheus Bound”; 
Sophocles by the “Electra,” the “Anti 
one,” the “Oc dipus Rex,” and ° Oed. 
ipus at Colonus”; Euripides by “The 
Trojan Women,” the “Medea,” the 
I Alcestis.”” 





The editor, seeking for variety of 
translator as well as of author, has 


, ! + - 1 ; 
into this collection the work of 





Mine translators. Judged as literature 
whether prose or verse, rather than for a 
curacy in following the original 


the tramsiations are Of varying excellence 


tim a 
eschylus, “Agamemnon” and “Pro 
re the finest in 


a 


metheus Boun 
collection, and 1 thi s is said with all « 
respect to the excellent version of “King 
Oedipus” by William Butler Yeats. Mr. 
Fergusson does handsomely if not nobly 
by Sophocles’s ‘Electra’; and Mr. Fitz- 
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gerald, himself a poet, does very well 

by Oedimr at Colo tho } 

of the cheral ¢ r¢ ma litt! 

Foripidean tha: S | Collabx 

ng w th the editor, Mr. Fitzgerald .; ) 

presents translations of Sophocles's 
itipone”’ and Euripides's “Alcestis’’; 


particularly in the first of these, while 


there is a good deal of dramatic variety 


: ‘ 

) the metrics, there is a bit of theatri- 
calicm in the stage directions and general 
mese-en-scene, Miss Hamilton's render- 


] 


Prometheus Bound” seems 


uperlatives « laimed 


ip to the 


for it by the editor; the blank verse is 

, } ’ ai 
a little inf ble, sometimes on the dul! 
side: not nearly so much so as the Grene 


and Thomson treatments of the 


“Eu- 
and ‘Hippolytus.” As for Mr. 


Mr. Prokosch! 
} 


and so often scolded 


met cR’s 


Prokosch, poor He has 
been so roundly | 


for the lushness and softness of his own 


verse that seems to have at- 


tempt d to write the barest, the starkest 
prose imaginable. The results are really 
quite funny. He does not, exactly, have 
“Good 


wish I did not have to go into the house 


Medea remark: Heavens! | 


and murder my two children,” but he 
comes mighty close 

Mr. Fitts’s introduction makes some 
sound points, tells some home truths, 
and has the virtue of enthusiasm with 
the defect of diffuseness. He really does 
enjoy the classics, as distinguished from 
regarding them as a solemn duty; and 
if he sometimes coos or twitters a bit, 
those sounds, at least, are pleasanter than 
braying. Some of the translators discuss 


their methods, or explain difficult points 


F REE 
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AN ASTONISHING memory 


Wonderful new memorizing tricks, Pass examina- 
tions. give shows, make stunning publie speeches, 
remember anything. Your success in life depends 
on your memory. ........... endemaemnieenions only $7 
Dept. 17, 3439 Michigan 
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In cOmmentanes 
tg he found > an uppendix. 
, a useful and thor- 
of th 


now most e 
plays, not all, in this collection will 


cars from 


have to be retranslated to satisfy the 
taste of an editor who feels that every 
age should have its own trans!atrons, 
and that these will no longer suit the 
public ear. The collection 


should do very nicely pro tem; as Mr. 


present 
Fitts says, the work is offered ‘‘for the 
time being.” ROLFE HUMPHRIES 





AGE OF ANXIETY” (Ran- 


; ge 
com Ho 





$2.50) is the worst 
thing Auden has written since ‘The 
Dance of Death’; it is the equivalent 
of Wordsworth’s ‘‘Ecclestastical Son- 


The man who, during the thirties, 


was one of the five or six best poets in 
the world, has gradually turned into a 
thetoric-mill grinding away at the bot- 
tom of Limbo, into an automaton that 


ng little jokes, little plays 


keeps makin 
on words, little rhetorical engines, as 
compulsively and unendingly and un- 
easily as a neurotic washes his hands. 
A poet has turned into a sack of re- 


flexes: Auden no longer has to struggle 


against standard tricks, set idiosyn- 
cracies, behavior adjustments aged into 
obssessive behavior—it is these that 


write his poems. 

Most of “The Age of Anxiety” is 
supposed to be thought or said by four 
different characters, but they are only 
four chairs in which Auden takes turns 
sitting: always the same old voice say- 
ing the same old thing. “The Age of 
Anxiety” is ‘about’ the Seven Ages of 
Man, landscapes, war, God, everything, 
anything; after all, if you treat every- 
thing alike, any subject is as good as 
any other, and you might as well give 
yourself room for completely free asso- 
ciation. If a boat is torpedoed and the 
men die, it’s just one more chance for 
rhetoric; all you need do is make your 
regular plays on words, write 
They swallowed and sank, ceased thereafter 
To appear in public; exposed to snap 
Judgments of sharks, to vague inquiries 
Of amoeboid monsters, mobbed by slight 
Unfriendly fry . 


Page after page the poem keeps say- 


= 


The NATION 


ing: Remember, the real subject of 
poetry is words, One understands what 
Auden meant when he said, in a recent 
review, that all art is so essentially f; 
olous that he prefers it to embody }. 
liefs he thinks false, since its frivolity 
would degrade those he thinks tnx 
What sounds like an indictment is 4 
confession, and ‘The Age of Anxiet 
evidence that substantiates th: 
confession. Underneath the jokes a 
fantasies and sermons there is a chaot 
exhausted confusion about 
the poem; all its moral sentiments arc 
hollow whistles in the dark, al! 
its frivolity is the frivolity of a world 
in which everything is dying away into 


is tne 


despairing, 


} 
solemn, 


a senseless dream, “'self in self steeped 
and pashed—quite./ Disremembering 
disremembering all now.” 

Some of the rhetoric in “The Age of 
Anxiety” is an extravagantly accom. 
plished and professional job, and there 
are even gleams of Auden, the rea! 
Auden, here and there among its mam 
factured, irrelevant pages; but most of 
is mediocre and much of it is abon 
nable—dreary facetiousness that would 
embarrass a comedian on the radio: 


Listen courteously to us 
reformers who have founded—why 
not ?-— 
The Gung-Ho Group, the Ganymede Club 
For homesick young angels, the Arctic 
League 
Of Tropical Fish, the Tomboy Fund 
For Blushing Brides and the Bide-a-wees 
Of Sans-Souci, assembled again 
For a Think-Fest ... 


Four 


The critic who says what I have said 
about “The Age of Anxiety’ is more or 
less in the position of the little boy who 
watched the emperor's new clothes go 
shivering by; but believe me, reader, 
that morning coat, that rich and modest 
necktie, that simple but assertive pin, 
are nothing but delusions of the te- 
viewers, occupational phantasmagoria of 
people who are reviewing not one bad 
poem by Auden, but Auden. Anden 
was, and is potentially, one of the best 
poets on earth; if it weren't for this 
“The Age of Anxiety” would be worth 
neither indignation nor dismay, but only 
a line or two of indifferent dismissal. 

It is wonderful to have some trans! :- 
tions of Corbiére published ( “Poems,” 
by Tristan Corbiére, translated by Wa 
ter McElroy, Banyan Press, $3); I am 
so fond of him that I would willing'y 
persuade Margaret Truman to sg 
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ris d'aveugles” on a Sunday Evening 

de Chat if it would get him a 
No poet of half his 
unread. 
fond 


hor- 


w more readers. 
tness is so underrated and 
McElroy’s 
sometimes, 


translations are 
there are 
and the 


foolish; 
e mistakes and additions, 
islator is not poet enough to keep 

n miles of Corbiére in all the ex- 
yrdinary passages that raise one’s eye- 


ws or make one’s hair stand on end. 


Mr. McElroy mistakenly decided to 
ne his translations, and he has 
plaisance toward rhymes that beats 


thing that I, a liberal enough rhymer, 


e ever imagined: he will turn that 
- of lines, Tu sais: j'avais laché la 
e avec des gants, into Letting go of 
you know,-I wore gloves: ihose I 


t—in order to have sept oe yme with 


' Calme plat means dead calm, is 
nslated calm expanse; de travers be- 
mes with state ly tread; Out, j'ai beau 


tye97 


palper becomes I do well to | 
lf; Tu voulais voir & mon front 
omes You saw reflected in my fa e; 
d so on and so on. And the translator 
1s a distressing habit of missing or 
Corbiére’s jokes: after 
ling at Un barbet qui dormait sous 
nom de Fidéle, one finds that the 
ries have left in its cradle this sad 
A water-spaniel fond of 
ping, named Trusty. Later, Nous 
us mettrons au vert du paradis perdu 
omes, We'll find our way to the green 
the lost paradise—but Corbiére has 
said something far better, since mettre 
es chevaux au vert is an idiom mean- 
g to put horses out to graze. 
Pound called Corbiére the most 
touching of poets, and Laforgue said, 
with wistful love, that his poems are 
rident and unwearying as the cry of 
the sea-gulls: “We others are all 
poetic... . He is of a different mettle: 
an unseizable smoke-dried corsair, bold 
in his raids.” Corbiére’s range is in- 
credible: it is as if you learned that the 
same man had written ‘Moby Dick” 
and “Prufrock,” and had then retired to 
make public appearances under the name 
of Groucho Marx. Many of Corbiére’s 
lines, in their short finality, might have 
been extracted from the “Sayings of 
Spartans”—their objects have a stub- 
born and thingy violence that beats even 
Robert Lowell— but there are plenty of 
other lines that put S. J. Perelman to 
shame, consummately reckless rhetorical 


regarding 


mp on a log: 





passages in which the poet's mocking 
consciousness of what he is doing is 
half their effect on the reader: 


Nature awakening—in her awakening burst 


loose— 

Dropping her white sheet .. . puts out my 
chimney. 

Look, my nightingales! . . . nightingales of 


the tornado 


Gay as larks—wailing like screech-owls! 
p there, rubs the rust 


My weathercock, way 
off his yodel, 
And you can hear my Aeoli 
As did Saint Anthony in |! 


} lamentin 
an qgoor iamen ing 


is temptation... 
“Cris d'aveugies’” is full of an agony 

; , . 
19 to the “‘terrible sonnets 


hard to 


you have to ¢ 
to match; it would be match 
anywhere the disgust and contempt and 
identifying a 
“Femme’’; t! 
self-analysis of 
monologues is quite as good as anything 
of the sort in Eliot—whom Corbiére in- 
fluenced, mostly through Laforgue; and 
there is everything in the world, one 
almost fancies, in ‘“Le Poéte 
and “La Rapsode foraine 

All bad popular poems have this in 
common: they are lies—and hopeful 
lies at that. Corbiére is far too serious 
a poet ever to be solemn: what he says 
but he says it in a series of 


ptance of a poem like 
self-dramatizing 


e neurotic 


some of the dramatic 


contumace” 


he means; 
wonderfully colloquial and idiomatic 
exclamations—his speech is a sort of 
living contradiction. Puns, mocking 
half-dead metap! parodied clichés, 
antitheses and paradoxes, idioms ex- 
ploited on every level, are the seven- 
league crutches on which the poems 
bound wildly forward. If nature, once, 
made no jumps, it was different from 
Corbiére, who progresses by nothing 
else; one of his poems passes through 
its aggregation of exclamations, inter- 
vocatives, imperatives as an 
through its orbits— 
there, and in between 


10fs, 


jections, 
electron passes 
now here, now 
nowhere. 
There is nobody else so close to 
Villon. Corbiére does equal justice both 
to what we want and what we get; his 
wonderful strength and toughness and 
irony come through a conclusive realiza- 
tion of emotion and spirit, not through 
any escape from either. (How senti- 
mental, what a hothouse milkweed, a 
good tough writer like Hemingway 
seems in comparison!) Corbiére’s own 
epitaph ends: 
Il mourut en s‘attendant vivre 


Et vécut s’attendant mourir. 


He lived and died catercornered, ./e¢ 
travers—obsessed not just by the hard 
way but by the hardest way; he i i 
rock set against all the currents of the 


world RANDALL JARRELL 
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i nv HEIRESS” (Biltmore Theater ) 
s described on the program as sug- 
gested by Henry James's novel “Wash- 
ington Square.” That phrase claims for 
the authors, Ruth and Augustus Goetz, 
all the latitude anyone could wish, and 


l deal more 


the result is certainly 


Drama 











a good 
dramatizations usually 
' 
ie play is 
ras well as 


satisfact ory than 
are. To some it may seem t 
a bit old-fashioned 
setting, but it does man 
g of the ma 


ion and at 


hat t! 
in manne 
age both to cap- 
»d created by a 
the same time 


ture somethin 
Jamesian situa 
to provide for those 


} 


i s with- 
out wi 


sudden crise 


uich the subtlest atmospheric ef- 
fects leave a theater audience unsatisfied. 

Basil Rathbone plays the role of one 
of those peendiay cold and arrogant 
Victorian fathers whom one might find 
it dithcult to believe in if Jane Austen 
had not anticipated them and if Vic- 
torian literature did not take them al- 
most as a matter of course. He hates— 
though naturally he does not admit the 
himself—the daughter 
ed her mother, and it is 
ich is responsible for the 
j and timidity 
From his point of view he is angelically 
— with her defects; from hers he is 

& pespet ual reminder of the fact that no 
one will love or want her. He is 
terribly right he undertakes to 


fact ven to 
whose birth kil! 
this hatred wh 


iter’s awkwardness 





ever 


when 
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) Records 


M~ YZART’S Piano Co 
> of the finest of the 


s been unavailable on re 





B. H. 
HAGGIN 








ncerto K.450, 
serics, 
ords 
RC A discontinued the rec- 
r of Elly Ney’s performance, has 
English Decca 


Victor 


recorded for 
with th 


been 
e National 
ED- 


7 1 
tnat the 


st.) 
een 


Long 
ny under Boyd Neel (Set 
$7). I wish I could report 
what the work deserves; 


rma 


I'm afraid I can recommend it only 

half a loaf that is better than 

e at all. There were details in Ney’s 
yrmance—distentions of tem 

it I came to dislike; but they were oc- 
contoured 


nce 1S 


mpo— 





ynal excesses in a sharply 


y 
: @ 


cformance in which one heard the 
ration of a strong musical mind and 


onality. Miss Long’s playing, on the 

er hand, is colcriess, contourless, and 
uracterless, and she doesn’t even 
eve smooth, clear execution of the 

agework. On a wide-range machine 

ound of the performance is fairly 

) : ie orchestra a little the 
0 occasionally distorted; on a ma- 

1¢ of limited range the piano is very 


yrs. 


am aware of, and impressed by, the 

stic and musical gifts exhibited by 

2m Kapell in the recorded per- 

rmance of Beethoven's a ae No. 2 

ed by Victor (Set 1132; ; but 

um aware also of the nervous excite- 

t that he injects into the work and 

t doesn’t belong there. And I am all 

e more aware of it after hearing, over 

WQXR, the performance that Schnabel 

ently recorded in England, and that 

will not issue here—a perform- 

ce made enchanting by its lightness 

touch, relaxed ease, and matured 

nastery. The orchestral a in the 

Kapel l performance is well done by the 

B. Cs symphony under Go!lschmann, 

* is well balanced with the piano by 
the excellent recording. 

Victor also has issued what Henri 

Casadesus has called his arrangement 

f a viola concerto that he has attributed 

to Handel (Set 1131; $4). It is an 

rreeable work, which is played with 

unsubtle straightforwardness—and, in 


’ 


"\ctor 


be 


e first movement, with a little too 
ch vigor—by Primrose and an or- 
chestra under Weissmann; and the per- 
rmance is excellently reproduced. 
From Columbia have come two of 
Debussy's last instrumental works—the 


Sonata No. 2 for flute, viola, and harp, 


played by John Wummer, Milton Ka- 
tims, and Laura Newell (Set X-282; 


$3.35—i.e., $1.25 for each record and 
$.85 for the album, 
ing the tax), and the Sonata No. 3 for 
played by Francescatti 
and Casadesus (Set X-280; =e ) 
Listening to No. 3 a.ain after a long 
interval I am more sharply aware of the 
ation of 


the 


these P rices in lu 1- 


violin and piano, 


1ess of the 
subtle sonorities and 
assured expertness and 
workmanship with which it is achieve 1; 
but I still find it an elaborate manipula- 
tion of mere stylistic mannerisms a 
formulas that leaves me indifferent. And 
even the manipulation 


elaborate: manip ul 
figurations, 


refinement of 


in No. 2 not 


impressive. The performances and their 
reproduction are very good—the sound 
of the violin and the piano being the 


best I have heard from American Co- 
lumbia records. 
Among several Columbia volumes of 
s one (Set 691; $4.60) 
Rossini’s “La Ceneren- 
tola,”” ““L’Italiana in Algieri,” ‘Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia,” and ‘Semiramide,’ 
sung by Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, 
with dazzling beauty of vocal tone 
(marred only by occasional tremolo), 
brilliant agility, and delightful musical 
style. No such style is heard in the or- 
chestral accompaniments conducted by 
Cimara, the sound of which on a wide- 
range machine is a little sharp. 
Another (Set X-283; $3.35) 
four arias of Bach—the Oui sedes and 
Agnus Dei from the B minor Mass, the 
Et exultavit and Esurtentes from the 
Mapnific at—beautifully sung by Carol 
Brice, contralto. The or chestral accom- 
paniments conducted by Saidenberg are 
adequate—except that in Esurientes the 
combination of the two flutes over the 
single bass-motes sounds very bare with- 
cut the chords that Bach intended 
be filled in by a keyboard instrument. 
Again the recorded sound of the c-- 
chestra is a little sharp on a wide-range 
machine. And perhaps I should add 
that I find these arias rather dull. 
Another (Set 696; $4.60) offers the 
fine tenor voice of Raoul Jobin in the 
impressive Invocation to Nature am 
3erlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust” the 
lovely O, Paradis from ~rtieohare 
“L’ Africaine,” together with arias from 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet’ and Mas- 
senet’s “Werther,” “Manon,” and “Hé- 
rodiade.” Orchestral accompaniments 
conducted by Pelletier are good and 
well reproduced 
Still another 
a group of French songs 
Roses d’Ispahan” and “Aprés un reve,” 


vocal rex 
of arias from 


ordings 


offers 


(Set 689; $4.60 


Duparc’s 


‘ “L'Iavitation au  voyag 
Bachelet’s 


l “Chére nuit,” and four by 
Milhaud to texts by Ronsard—sung 
Lily Pons with orchestral accompa 
ments conducted by Abravanel and 


Kostelanetz. Neither the songs nor the 


Pons crystalline tones are anything I care 
for. The performances are well repro- 
duced 

And still a (Set 634; $5.85), 


finally, offers the Rome Narrative from 
Wagner’s “Tanr rail Nar- 
rative ype Farewell from “Lohengrin,” 
Herd, and the 


inauser, the € 


an, Am stilien 


i 

Fa 

nan s 
, 


Song from ‘Die Meistersinger,” 
and Nur eine Waffe tauct from ‘‘Par- 
sifal,”” sung by the tenor Torsten Ralf 


but with occastonal 
lly in high notes. The or- 
conducted by 


and the per- 


aiso 


sonoro usly 


strain, eS pe la 
en a accompaniments 
Fritz Busch are excellent; 
formances are well reproduced 

Concord Recor: lings has sent me a 
replacement for the defective record ia 
the set of Bach's Well- -Tempe red Clav- 


ier that I reviewed recently. The per- 
formance of Prelude and Fugue No. 2 
is good; the price of the set is $6.85 


CONTRI! BU TO RS_ 
OO ee 
WALLACE STEVENS is the author of 
several books of His latest vol- 
ume, “Transport to Summer,” 
lished in the spring. 
LOUISE BOGAN, poetry critic of the 
New Yorker, is the author of “Poems 
and New Poems” and other books of 
verse, 
STEPH 
critic, ts 
Lawrence 
MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL is a 
member of the English Department of 
the University of Chicago. 

PERRY MILLER, a member of th 
English Department of Harvard, is the 
author of ‘The Puritan Mind.” 

ERNE 


in charge of the Se. 





verse. 


EN SPENDER, British poet and 


this year at Sarah 





° 





recently 
Star-T ime 
staff of 


Louis 
editorial page, is on the 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


JOHN K. FAIRBANK is associate 


chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national and Regional Studies, Chins 


Program, at Harva ard University 
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The NATION 


Letters to the Editors 


Communists Can Be Right 


Dear Sire: Continuing the argument with 
baker nt » her 6 
t should | ) la fe we ds 
for Le ben " vat of other 
| 
For thirty-f I e been a 
follower of t! socialist and liberal 
philosophy, part of the time as a mem- 
ber of the Se t Party and part of 
the time as just a plain liberal. For 
twenty years I read a great deal of 
Trotskyist literature, and as a result my 


sympathies were with him in his fight 


with Stalin. § 
st faut, 
with most o 

Why must the Communists always be 
It looks as if they might acci- 


y be right now and then, but not 


o you see I have no Stalin- 
1 


f 


1 
but I certainly am disgusted 
th 


he Socialists and liberals. 


wrone: 
dental! 

liberals. No government 
ts me, but let 


according to the 
in the world at present su 


} 
; 


ws look at the record or the 
in Europe. Before the 
everywhere overthrown by the right after 


socialists 


war they were 


compromising with it. In France, much 
as 1 admire Léon Blum, they are con- 
ducting an imperialistic war in Indo- 
China, trying 
pire, ana a 


domestically, 


to hold on to their em- 
in compromising with the 


preparing the way 


right 
for De Gaulle. 

The British Labor Party, perhaps the 
most intelligent socialist party in Eu- 


fairly well at 


rope, is doing home, 
but its foreign 
tradictions. In Greece it is rotten, bad 
in Germany and South Africa, and in- 
tolerable when it caters to Franco in 
Spain and to Portugal. I great 
hopes for the Labor Party in England, 
sure the threat of fascism 


policy is a mass of con- 


have 
but I am not 
is over there yet. 

Of course, all is not black or white 
on either the Communist or the Socialist 
side; both have made many mistakes, 
but I certainly go down the line with 
Del Vayo in trying to get the workers 
to cooperate to prevent a resurrection of 
fascism in Burope. From my reading I 
judge that the Communists in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and France are the 
nearest right of all groups in those 
countries. The Communists, like other 
groups, vary in different countries. 

Here the reactionaries have the lib- 
erals and labor leaders so scared that 
they lean over backward to try to keep 
from being called Communist. Perhaps 


VeCaUs€ 


Communists are such rare birds 
in Texas I am just a little skeptical 
when I read about the Communists get- 
ting control of this or that liberal or- 
umion. In my umion ii 
anyone Opposes the group in the saddle, 
he is called a “Commie.” Besides, as I 
said before, the Communists might be 
I am not so sure as I 
HAYDEN MOORE, SR, 


£ anization Or 


rignt sometimes 
sed t ’ 
ed to De 7 


Midlothian, Tex., October 5 


“Dear Mr. Hoover. . .” 


Dear Sirs: Following is the text of a 
letter sent last year to Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover. Since my position must parallel 
that of thousands of other Americans, 
perhaps it would do us all good to ex- 
pose it now to public examination: 

Since the FBI has recently been mak- 
ing its periodic check-up on me—the 
fifth of which I happen to know—it 
might save your time if 1 gave you my 
record once and for all. 

I was born in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
February 6, 1887, and have lived in 
Greater Boston ever since I was two 
and a half years old. I received my S. B. 
in architecture from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1909, and 
practiced my profession until 1918, 
when, like practically every architect in 
the country, I was put out of business 
by the First World War. The following 
have been my major activities since then: 

I campaigned for woman suffage— 
then considered “radical” and “red,” 
but now universally acknowledged 
right. 

I worked against American isolation- 
ism and for international understanding, 
organization, and peace. Now we are 
a leading member of the U. N. 

I was secretary of the Boston Chapter 
of the American League Against War 
and Fascism, which advocated a pur- 
chasers’ boycott against Germany and in- 
ternational official action to stop Hitler 
and Mussolini while they were still 
weak enough to be stopped without war. 
The FBI considered it ‘‘red.’’ Over 300,- 
000 dead Americans prove it was right. 

I helped raise relief for the legal, 
democratically elected Spanish Republi- 
can government during the civil war, in 
the agonized conviction that unless we 
took that opportunity to stop Hitler's 
and Mussolini's plan for world conquest 
in its earliest aggression, a world war 


was inevitable. H story has demonstrated 
how terribly right I was. Even ihe State 
Department 
was a collaborator with the Axis. 

I advocated a boycott of oil and scrap 
iron to Japan, to stop Japanese aggres- 
sion in China. Pearl Harbor and every 
American dead in the Pacific prove | 


now proclaims that Franco 


was right. 

I am on the board of the Boston 
chapter of the ‘National Association | 
the Advancement of Cclored People :o 
fight against second-class citizenship for 
one-tenth of my fellow-Americans. The 
Declaration of Independence declares, 
““AJl men are created equal.” Does | 
FBI consider this subversive? 

I have for years been vice-chairman 
of the Civil Liberties Union of Mas 
chusetts. Is defending the Bill of Rights 
subversive? Since my forefathers fought 
to establish the nation as a free countr) 
my grandfather served as a member of 
Congress during the Civil War to ma 
tain it free, and one of my great un 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial! 
Court of Massachusetts strove to ma 
tain its legal freedom, I feel that | 
should also do my share to defend t 
rights guaranteed by the Constituti¢ 

In this conviction I have tried to fight 
every attack on the liberties of every 
American. I have therefore been active 
in the Angelo Herndon case, the Scott 
boro frame-up, and similar cases % 
numerous to mention. 

Since denial of any voice in their own 
government is the supreme denial ot 
freedom and democracy, I have fought 
the disfranchisement of ten million 
American citizens by a poll tax barring 
them from the ballot box. 

While I am not, and never have been 
a Communist, I have publicly defended 
the constitutional right of any American 
to hold any political and econemic views 
his conscience dictates. Freedom of c 
science, thought, speech, and politi 
action are fundamental American consti- 
tutional rights. To deny them is subver- 
sive; to defend them, the duty of 
American. 

I myself believe that the capitalist 
system, based on the motive of privat 
greed, has run its historical course and 
that our present economic oligarchy must 
give way to economic democracy to 
match our political democracy. (Article 
V is as valid a part of the Constitution 
as any other article.) If I had believed 
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ctober 18, 1947 

t the Communist Party was the best 
rument to bring about that forward 
I should have joined it publicly, as 

my American right. 
am an officer of Local 3, United 
and Professional Workers of 
a, CLO. As at least 100,000,000 
ins are workers or members of 
rs’ families, the labor organiza- 
h fight for the welfare of the 
x people are fighting for the 
of the bulk of the American 
organized or unorganized. More- 
stry cannot operate unless 
yrganized labor, 


r, as indu 
»ducts can be sold, 


ting today to sustain the purchas- 


power of the American people, is 
greatest force now operating to save 

rom a depression worse than that 
1929. Surely not a subversive end! 
In the endeavor to broaden my know!- 
ve and understanding and to learn 


h and wisdom about the world I live 
rather than form my judgments by 
} G ontini ued ON P ive 





Puzzle Note 


Ww: TITH t sue we announce the 
inner of the crosswor 1-puzzle 
af 1 





t which has been running for the 
twelve weeks in The Nation. The 
ner—voted for by our readers in the 


portion of roughly three to 
s “Mr. Y.,’’ whose real name is Frank 


| ’ | 
Mr. Lewis, a research analyst for the 


rin England, where 
Crossword appea 





I _ ] 
le t] en turned 
Nation's 
the anly Amer: n whace 
3 the only American whos 
stained interest.” Trying 
of thing, } 


opinion or three-hitns cf our 


former 





the same sort 
in the 
readers, attained a techni q ie and flavor 
approximate to the master’s. 

For the edification f 
feel that iy ought to be Iet in on th 


tules of his distinctive style Mr. Lewis 
has prepa a a “Short. Guide to Puzzle- 


ne Pe eS ely geet 
The Nation will be happy to 
mimec 


ygtaphed copy 


i 
to any reader who re- 


Solving.” 
send a 
“Short Guide” 
quests one. 

The many crossword addjcts who 
voted for “Mr. X” may be interested to 
earn that he is Jack Luzzatto, of 
Bronx, a contributor to many news- 
papers and to several anthologies of 
puzzles, 


of this 


Crossword Puzzle No. 233 


By FRANK W. LEWIS 
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ACROSS 

34, for example. (7) 
It isn’t gees: e who are distur 
such perils. ( 
Do clothes have that hurried 
when so tail 7 
To leave a cica this should 
give it a rakish 
Decline to do so. 
Get back in g 
Come naturally 

of haircut. (6 
16 Put us in prison when we are 


possessive. (7) 
17 Fizzes, as do a!l such drinks. (4) 
19 It’s sometimes fiz fi 
without 21 down. (4) 
20 There’s a measure of badinage to 
this bird. (9) 
1 Split peas. (4) 

23 It’s out of date you are, 
billy might put it. (4) 
26 Not hard to get a lick in when get- 

ting fed. (7) 
28 See 26 down. 
29 Sort of dose with a kind of shot in 
it. (6) 
80 Detractors never do. (3) 
32 Profession of hotel T) 
83 Riots to get art eal 7 
34 Disturbed, but still angered. ( ) 
35 Mickey Rooney’ s diary? ( 4, 8) 


DOWN 
_ above father’s French, but pow- 
rful. (7) 
Gad! Even 


bed by 


: 
look 





o.cUC COC 





~ 


1 


he et Re 
w 


as a hill- 





this is when you get it! 


Gas mixture. (6) 

Finished the cheese up. (4) 

Dull poet, in a way. (4) 

6 There’s a slight difference here. (6) 


arco wo 





7 Blin ey, is ’e the last nag? (7) 
A sort of bun found in 19 ross. (7) 

12 Was the ( I CKS Vluiain » feu. 
tured? (9) 

14 Why you can’t do it? (Eat, per- 
haps!) (7) 

15 Let them be go as I Ter ther 
(i) 

18 Even t king times lds to 
this. (3) 

19 Is such a young maiden short? (3) 

21 1 across is double ied by sucl. 
7) 

©? No one holds this a { 7) 

24 A s spoken about, in a round- 
hout way! ) 

25 One criticism of drawn-out conclu- 
sions? (7) 

26 and 28 ross sar in the air? 
; ® 6) 

27 The fat comes up about a broken 
bone in back. (6) 

80 Not a new conclusion for $4 to come 

$1 Back yard. (4) 

——— 2=——— 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 232 

f 1 SPRAT 4 EVE: AVAST: 9 
R TIMEN: 10 ORDERLY; 11 GALLOP i 
AROUSE: 15 MYRIADS 186 TRAP 'T 
EDIT 19 CARRIER: 20 NICE; 22 ZERvY 
24 RUBBISH RASIER; 74 
EMBRACE; 32 LEDGERS S TIRED; 54 
NAP; 3 DATES 

DOWN :—1 SPRIG; 2 REGALIA § TOM- 
TOM: 4 ETNA: 5 ETON; 6 ADDERS; 7 
AGROUND; 8 THYME 12 PYRAMUS; 13 
MICROBE; 14 ADVERSE; 16 TIN; is TWO; 
21 CROWBAR; 33 EVIDENT; 4 REWARI); 
235 HANDED; 26 SPENT; 23 ROSES; @ 
NBON; 30 SLAP, 








MONEY-SAVING 
MAGAZINE COMBINATIONS 


FOr YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


LValion 


[} with Harper’s Magazine 
$8.50 You Save $2.50 


~~ = 
[] with Consumers Union 
eee $9.75 You Save $1.23 
-~-s. 
[] “#6 Harper’s Magazine 


and Consumers Union 
eee $12.25 You Save $3.75 


All club combinations listed are for 
and may be mailed to 
and addresses. 


one year, 


different 


individuals 


THE NATION 
by itself: 


[] One Year $6 
[] Two Years $10 
[] Three Years $14 


C) Serviceman’s Rate $4 a Year 


Canodicn & Foreign Postage $1 a year extra 
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I want to subscribe to The Na- 
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pi I have traveled 
n Canada, Erre, Englar d, Scotland, 
Wales, France, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, ore. Fin- 
land, Russia, and Pola set 

I hate fascism and fascist tendencies, 
both abroad and in the United States. I 
love democracy, which means the rights 
and advancement of the common people. 
I consider it the patriotic duty of every 
American to fight for the things he be- 
lieves in. 

FLORENCE LUSCOMB 
{ass. , Oct 


Cambridge, N ober 6 


Aux Armes! 
Dear S Uf ty 


to b uild 


New York University pro- 
i its new law center on 
Washington Square. This will necessi- 
tate the demolition of a square block 
of charming, century-old studios which 
are literary and artistic landmarks. It 
will mean the eviction of more than 
300 persons in the midst of a critical 
housing shortage. Many of the tenants 
are serious artists who require the north 
light for their work. These buildings 
have lovely skylights and big casements, 
especially built for artists by “Papa” 
Strunsky, who renovated the buildings 
for artists about twenty years ago. 

A year ago the Washington Square 
Association raised money by public sub- 
scription to finance a neighborhood sur- 
vey conducted by Arthur C. Holden, 
architect and city planner. New York 
University contributed to its expense. 
That survey strongly advised the uni- 
versity to expand to the south and east 
of the square. The proposed site for the 
center violates the whole spirit of the 
Holden survey. 

We fully appreciate the needs of 
N. Y. U. and its worthy objectives in 
building a bigger and better law school. 
The Washington Square-Greenwich Vil- 
lage community wishes to have pleasant 
relations with the university. However, 
we strenuously object to having the park 
appropriated as a private college campus. 
We oppose the destruction of one of the 
finest groups of studio buildings in New 
York while a sub-standard area exists 
adjacent to N. Y. U.—a blight on it 
and the community. People come from 
every part of the world to see the 
famous arch and look at the distinctive 
studio buildings, which have been the 
homes and workshops of John LaFarge, 
John Barrymore, Theodore Dreiser, and 
other celebrities too many to mention. 

We appeal to those who love Wash- 
ington Square to write to Chancellor 
Harry Woodburn Chase, New York 


poses 


The NATION 


University, Washington Square, New 
York, and ask that the university recon. 
sider its 


fails on this 


plan before the wrecker’s ay 
beautiful old quarter. 
BEATRICE WORTHINGTON 


New York, October 2 


FUR REMODELING 
REASONABLY PRICED 
we go fo any length 
fo assure the proper length 
for youl 
M. SCOTT ~ furs 


236 W. 30th Street, N. Y. C. 1 
(CO. 5-4917 23rd yeor 








APARTMENT TO SHARE 


Willing to share with considerate, matu 

woman, large furnished apartment, excel. 
lent east side Manhattan. Cost in- 
cluding maid ervice, er: laundry, etc, 


$215 mont “Box 17 c/o The Nat 
SITUATION WANTED 


Woman returning from » summer study, con- 
ferences, Europe; wishes work with progres 
sanization. Degree psychology, « 
ght six years, writing, commu 
Box 1735, c/o 7 


eater ig 


£1ve org 
ciology. Tar 
nity organization. 
Nation. 


HANDWRITING A ANALYSIS. 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis, 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel. 
WA 4-1575. Cooperating with doctors, psy- 
chologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons, 
By appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
tional, vocation, psychological problems, 
Fee $3.00. 


HANDWRITING EXPERT: Vocations 
and character guidance. Send 10 lines and 
signature in ink, $3.00. Top references. 
Charlotte Phillips Gordon, Box 1033, 
Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17. 


MessencerS 


PUBLISHING, ADVERTISING, TRAVEL 
PUBLICITY since 1936 


ALLIED MESSENGER SERVICE 
9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA oC Otumbus 5-432¢ $4 4 
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Christmas is coming... .« 


and Nation readers will 
soon begin to shop around 
for gifts. If you have an 
interesting item to sell why 
not tell our readers all 
about it. Probably just a 
few classified display ads 
would bring in the busi- 
ness! Call up Miss Segan 
today. She’ll be glad to help 
you with the details. 


BArclay 7-1066 





lines 
reiere! 





